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THE REPLY 


HE task on which representatives of Britain, the United 

States and France are now engaged—the preparation 

of a draft reply to the second Soviet Note—is as respon- 

sible and important as has faced any committee of 
Ministers or officials for a long time. For on it may hang 
the unity or indefinite division of Germany and the advance 
or recession of stability in Europe. One obvious necessity is 
to invite Russia to declare plainly what she means by the 
stipulation that Germany shall not join “any coalitions or 
alliances directed against any Power which participated with 
its armed forces in the war against Germany.” If that means, 
as seems almost certain, that Germany must have nothing to 
do with the European Defence Community there is no alterna- 
tive to declaring the condition unacceptable. The German 
Government would be as firm about that as any of the three 
Allies, and even the Social Democrats, anxious though they 
are to avoid a break with Russia if by any means possible, are 
fully convinced that Germany’s destiny is with the West. 

What Russia is demanding, and what every German is 
satisfied that she is demanding, is the neutralisation of all 
Germany as the price of the reunion of Eastern with Western 
Germany. It is not Western Germany that has to return the 
answer to Russia; the Soviet Note was addressed not to her 
but to the Western Allies, but they will quite certainly take 
her into full consultation, as they did before replying to the first 
Soviet Note. And it is equally certain that the majority of 
Germans think the price too high to pay. It is a hard choice. 
The fate of eighteen million East Germans is at stake, but the 
conviction prevails that a neutralised Germany—for the con- 
cession of the right to maintain a national army would give 
her no hope of being able to resist a Russian attack—would 
mean the creation of a vacuum into which Russia could step 
at any moment. It is believed further that if Germany her- 
self were ready to accept that situation, thus withholding 
co-operation in the defence of Western Europe, the United 
States would wash her hands of Western Europe altogether and 
retire into isolation behind the Atlantic. And Western Europe 


without American aid is not defensible 

It remains to be discovered how far Russia in framing her 
first Note was genuinely secking some settlement. That question 
must be prejudged. It should be the business of the 
Allies’ new Note to prote it, and Mr. Eden has made it clear 


TO RUSSIA 


that that is the intention. But the general assumption is that 
Russia’s purpose is to avert the integration of Western Germany 
in Western Europe till it has actually taken place. If that 
is in fact her purpose it must be thwarted. There can be no 
delay in carrying the E.D.C. treaty through its final stages. 
There is indeed every hope that it will be initialled by Germany 
and the other contracting States before the end of May. That 
will create a new situation, and new discussions may develop 
in the light of it. There must be no closing of any door by 
the Allies either now or then, but the definite establishment of 
the European Defence Community cannot be postponed on 
any ground, even though it means that as a consequence the 
reunion of Germany inevitably will be. 


Crisis at Cape Town 

The opening of the debate in the South African Assembly 
on the Bill to over-rule the Supreme Court in its capacity 
as interpreter of the constitution has revealed strikingly the 
poverty of the Government in argument. They have their 
majority, and they can no doubt carry their Bill, facing what- 
ever consequences may reveal themselves, but it will be by 
sheer weight of numbers rather than any reasoned persuasion. 
To talk of establishing a High Court of Parliament is to attempt 
to capitalise tradition in a highly misleading way. There was 
indeed once 2 time when Parliament in Great Britain combined 
both the legislative and the judicial function, but it was precisely 
because of the vice of that system that, in the orderly course 
of constitutional evolution, the two functions were completely 
separated. What Dr. Malan proposes is to make Parliament 
judge in its own cause when it comes to a question of an 
alleged violation of the constitution by the legislature. Mr. 
Havenga talked of the necessity that a majorxy decision should 
prevail. It is not a question of a majority, but of what majority. 
The constitution created by the South Africa Act determined 
that. Where anything so fundamental as franchise rights is 
concerned the majority must consist of at least two-thirds of 
the members of the two Houses sitting together. So, in justice 
and equity, it should. Under the new Bill the so-called High 
Court will consist of the two Chambers as a whole, with a 
judicial committee of ten members, from whose rulings an 
appeal will lie to the whole. This plainly means that consti- 
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tutional questions will be settled by a bare party majority. It 
would seem to mean further that they can be unsettled by a 
party majority the other way in a new House. There is little 
doubt that the Government will get its bare majority for this 
Bill, but everything points to grave trouble in the Union. 


The Status of the Sudan 


Nothing has been officially disclosed to show what has 
gone on during the past six weeks in the talks that have 
taken place, in Cairo and London, between representatives of 
the British and Egyptian Governments. This secrecy was essen- 
tial, but it has almost outlived its usefulness. Cairo and 
Khartoum have been filled with rumour and speculation; the 
longer the suspense lasts the more suspicious both Egyptians 
and Sudanese become that a bargain is being concocted at their 
expense, and the more uncompromising become their state- 
ments of principle. On every side it is being forgotten that 
what is in question is not an attempt to draw up a new treaty 
between Britain and Egypt, but to find the general basis on 
which a detailed agreement can be constructed at greater 
leisure. As far as the Sudan is concerned (and it is still the 
Sudan that is causing most trouble) the situation is complicated 
by the fact that Sudanese themselves have no direct voice in 
the negotiations. The Governor-General of the Sudan, it is 
true, has now returned to London to assist in the discussions, 
but he is still primarily a spokesman of the Sudan Govern- 
ment and not of the many different indigenous opinions among 
the Sudanese themselves. Public opinion in the Sudan is 
today, as a result of events both inside and outside the country, 
much more articulate than ever before. Two proposals for 
giving this opinion a fruitful channel of expression exist; these 
are the constitutions for the Sudan proposed by the present 
Sudan Government and by the former Wafd Government of 
Egypt. The principle is thus accepted that the Sudanese must 
have a say in their ultimate destiny. One possible way out of 
the present impasse might, therefore, be to associate their 
delegates officially in those parts of the negotiations between 
Britain and Egypt which affect the status of the Sudan. 


American Protectionism 


It is well known that any foreigner who criticises any detail 
of the internal administration of the United States is asking 
for trouble, for many Americans cannot be relied upon to 
welcome outside criticism. But the British Government seems 
to have decided to take the risk for once. The increasing 
tendency of American manufacturers to ask for tariff and 
quota protection against British goods with which they cannot 
otherwise compete successfully was the spur to this boldness. 
And imbedded in the official memorandum of remonstrance 
—protest is too strong a word—is a hint that this particular 
manifestation of crude American protectionism is particularly 
dangerous, in that it may weaken Britain both economically 
and militarily as an ally of the United States. So indeed it 
may. But there are plenty of other criticisms of the American 
action which might well come first. Is it not a little incon- 
sistent that in the country which constantly boasts about, and 
recommends to the attention of others, the enormous material 
benefits it has derived from free competition, the first business- 
man who finds that a foreigner can beat him at his own game 
should run to the United States Tariff Commission for shelter ? 
And is it not a little surprising that the Federal Government, 
which knows all about the desirability of allowing European 
countries to earn dollars—particularly if they can earn them 
by sheer efficiency and enterprise—should give the less efficient 
American manufacturer the protection he demands? And 
if it is argued that the United States Government is forced 
into this action by an Act of 1933, and permitted to take it 
by Article XIX of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, could it not alter the Act of 1933 and resist resorting 
to the escape clause in G.A.T.T. except in those extreme cases 

Or must we accept everything 


for which it was designed 
idential election year ? 


on the excuse that this is a Pre 


1952 
Sir Stafford 


The death of Sir Stafford Cripps in the circumstances in 
which it has occurred has moved men of all parties 
An appreciation of him appears on another page. In say. 
ing that he has died because he never spared himself jin 
working for his country and the causes he believed in, Mr 
Gaitskell, his successor as Chancellor of the Exchequer, was 
speaking the literal truth. The end is the more poignant 
for the gallantry of the struggle for life, the completeness of 
submission to prolonged and exacting treatment and the strong 
hope at one time encouraged, only to be later frustrated, that 
full recovery might be looked for. Sir Stafford was a remark. 
able personality, embodying many apparently incompatible 
qualities. He could at one time in his career combine out- 
standing brilliance as a lawyer with political views so extreme 
as to cause his expulsion from the Labour Party. An outstand- 
ing success as a Minister where pure administration was con- 
cerned, he failed conspicuously, largely through lack of 
flexibility and human touch, when for a short time Leader of 
the House of Commons. Vigorous to the point of occasional 
violence of language in his political pronouncements, he was 
the author of a volume almost devotional in its spirituality, 
Such men are rare indeed, and in a sense their defects combine 
with their virtues to ensure them their place in history. But 
in the case of Sir Stafford Cripps the judgement of history 
may be imperfect, for he did not lightly reveal his inner self 
to the common eye. 


Retrospective Survey 


There has been a steady tendency for the annual Economic 
Surveys to devote less and less time to the future and more 
and more time to the past. This year’s Survey, the first pro- 
duced by a Conservative Government, has something to say 
about 1951 and next to nothing about 1952. Even the pretence 
that this is the document in which the Government's economic 
plan is set out has been dropped. In some ways that is no 
great loss. Forecasts in earlier Surveys have tended to be 
hedged about with reservations and to work out badly in 
practice. But it can hardly be doubted that the exercise of 
trying to see into the future is very salutary for civil servants. 
The object of every economist is presumably to acquire a suffi- 
cient grasp of the working of the economic system to be able 
to make the best informed guess of the likely turn of events in 
the next few months. The Government certainly does not 
deserve praise, even though it may be granted some sympathy, 
for its refusal to commit itself in the Survey to a fuller statement 
of its views about 1952. But in view of that refusal there is 
some doubt as to whether the Survey is worth producing at all. 
The repetition of all the old arguments about the difficulty of 
achieving a healthy balance of payments, the impossibility of 
increasing supplies of consumer goods, and the need to run 
down stocks and postpone capital development can hardly do 
much good. A fuller explanation of the reasons which led 
the Chancellor to frame his Budget on the assumption that we 
were faced with the possibility of deflation would have been 
more to the point. After all, that particular forecast is so 
crucial that it can only have been arrived at after much hard 
work in the Treasury and much heart-searching by Mr. Butler 
himself. What is more, it runs counter to the views of most 
economists outside the Treasury. It is a pity the Economic 
Survey did not deploy in more detail the Treasury’s arguments 
on the other side. 


Foot and Mouth 

In a letter to The Times this week Mr. Geoffrey Faber asks 
whether the policy of annihilating outright every herd in which 
an outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease occurs is justified by 
necessity. Would it not be possible, he suggests, to isolate 
groups of animals which at the time of the outbreak were 
remote from those affected and reprieve them if they survived 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
the short incubation period of two to five days? On many 
holdings parts of the herd are, at any given period, geographic- 
ally separated, often by a considerable distance, from other 
parts, but, though there may have been no direct contact 
between (say) the dairy cows and some of the “ followers ” on 
an outlying pasture, it is seldom possible to prove—and is in 
fact seldom the case—that no carrier of the disease has estab- 
lished the equivalent of direct contact. The Ministry’s inspectors 
have been Known to reprieve parts of a herd in rare cases; 
generally when the animals concerned were kept on a separate 
holding and looked after by men who had nothing to do with 
the main body of the herd. Where, however, there is the 
slightest risk of what would in effect be a second outbreak 
the Ministry—who have in this matter the support of the 
NF.U.—are ruthless; and it is difficult to blame them. We 
know too little about the disease to be able to afford the 
slightest relaxation of our precautions against it, tragic and 
wasteful though the consequences of taking them may be. 
With over 160 outbreaks since last November, the situation is 
serious enough; but in France up to the end of February out- 
breaks were averaging over 1,500 a week, and it would seem 
to be imperative that our defences—such as they are—against 
this plague are as strong as we can make them. 


Obstruction and Guillotine 


The decision of the Liberals in the House of Commons to 
vote against the Government in the matter of guillotine closure 
in the debates on the new Health Service Bill is surprising, 
for sections of the Opposition have made it perfectly clear 
that in the absence of such an expedient the Bill would never 
get through at all, or at any rate only after occupying so 
much time that two other measures of the first importance, the 
Steel and the Transport Bills, would have no chance of passing 
into law this session. Against determined obstruction the 
only weapon is the closure (and the events of Wednesday 
night demonstrate the pertinacity with which obstruction 
can be practised). It has constantly been invoked by 
Governments of different complexions, and as invariably been 
denounced by the Opposition of the day as intolerable legisla- 
tive tyranny. In point of fact few Bills have ever gone up 
to the House of Lords so inadequately discussed as the Labour 
Government's Transport Bill in 1947. Even under the 
guillotine, which does after all make for orderly, if abbreviated, 
discussion, the National Health Service Bill promises to fare 
better than that. It is unfortunate that such methods have to 
be invoked at all, but in the absence of much more amicable 
relations than exist between the present Administration and the 
present Opposition the guillotine must in the last resort be 
invoked. There is a good deal to be said for the Liberals’ 
contention that two days for the remaining stages of the Health 
Bill is too little. Whether that was sufficient ground for rang- 
ing themselves with Mr. Bevan was their own affair. 


Earnings at the Bar 


The Attorney-General on Monday made what on its merits 
seems an unanswerable case for a new scale of remuneration 
for the Bar and Bench. When it is recognised what the 
course of prices has been, the fact that the stipend of High Court 
Judges is what it was a hundred years ago (£5,000) is a plain 
scandal. Compare the new rates just acceded to the doctors. 
It is no answer to say that it represents ease and 
dignity, which a man can support out of his large earnings 
at the Bar, for, as Sir Lionel Heald observed, even successful 
silks find it hard to save on any considerable scale under 
present conditions. On the other side the demand for cheaper 
litigation grows, and from the point of view of the litigant with 
much justification. There is no ready solution to the problem, 


but any profession in which the reasonable rewards are not 
such as to attract first-class men will inevitably suffer. The 
Attorney-General is in a better position than most people to 


initiate reform, but he confesses that as yel he sees no Way 
through the wood. Perhaps someone else may. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE death of Sir Stafford Cripps occurred as the 
Parliamentary battle was being joined again after the 
Easter recess. Not for the first time when it has been 
engaging in acutest controversy, the House of Commons has 
been reminded that the last word is with the greatest of all 
levellers. Such news as that from Zurich restores, if only 
momentarily, a sense of proportion even to the fanatical. Sir 
Stafford Cripps’s death united both sides of the House in a 
common regret. Even when he was the impatient Socialist 
convert of the ‘thirties talking about government by decree 
his opponents never questioned his integrity or failed to see 
in him a moral elevation rare in the world of action. As he 
moved to the centre of his party in those later years and as 
office proved him not above mortal error even his opponents 
began to warm to him. His withdrawal from politics had set 
him prematurely in historical perspective. Few would refuse 
him the title of being, together with Ernest Bevin, the greatest 
figure of the post-MacDonald era of Socialism. At sixty-three 
he might have counted on ten more years of public life, and 
in that event would have become Labour’s next Prime Minister 
if Labour had known its true interest. Sir Stafford might 
have been the corrector of the materialist tendencies of modern 

Socialism. 

- « * * 

Mr. Churchill’s tribute to him was praised on all sides. 
It was a felicitous essay in this difficult genre of oratory. Any- 
one who suspects hypocrisy in Mr. Churchill’s eulogy of Sir 
Stafford after all the hard things he said about him does not 
know Mr. Churchill. No statesman has more fully accepted 
the obligation, so peculiarly English, not to allow political 
feuds to cut across private friendship. For example, he always 
retained the friendship of Balfour, Birkenhead and Lloyd 
George, and yet at different times he exercised his redoubtable 
power of ridicule on all three. His true judgement of Sir 
Stafford was seen when Sir Stafford became Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Then he exclaimed: “* Thank God, there is 
one first-class mind brooding over our affairs.” 

* * * * 

Mellow in manner, his face suffused with a genial warmth, Mr. 
Churchill fought one of his greatest delaying actions on the 
fares issue. He had taken to a miniature hearing-aid depending 
from the left ear to make sure he should miss nothing of the 
gunfire on his front. What he had done was to buy a week's 
time for more thinking about the problems the Government 
has raised for itself by giving a full day for a debate on Monday. 
He was hard pressed. What was he going to do about London 
fares? Even a good Tory like Captain Ryder could tell him 
sharply that he had got to do something before Monday’s 
debate. Others asked him the naughty question how he could 
now avoid giving the Transport Commission a subsidy. No 
one but Mr. Churchill could have lived through nearly half-an- 
hour of such questioning simply by puckishly ringing the 
changes on the simple answer that all things would be made 
plain in the debate. Mr. Jay, known to some as “ Slogger,” 
thought he had got him once. He asked if Mr. Churchill had 
read the Consultative Committee's report on the London fares 
before he acted and Mr. Churchill returned the obviously 
guarded answer: “I have read it.” “But did you read it 
before last Tuesday ? ” demanded Mr. Jay. A moment's pause 
and Mr. Churchill had found his answer. “ Oh, yes; | am quite 
sure I did.” He grinned and there was general laughter. He had 


avoided the categorical answer. Not even Mr. Jay has found 
the hook with which this Leviathan ts to be taken 

The themes that are going to produce the grand dissonance 
in the coming month have hardly obtruded themselves yet 
The one exception is the guillotine, debated on Wednesday. 
No Government yet applied the guillotine without raising Cain 
and no Government has resorted to it without regret Che 
Opposition went into action against tt with horse, foot and 
artillery—and Mr. Bing. The action lasted for hours. H. B 
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1952 


PARLIAMENTARY TRAINS 


HERE is a danger that this country, which really needs a 

cool and thorough scrutiny of its whole transport system, 

is going to have to endure instead the spectacle of Parlia- 
ment playing at trains. The Government's sudden intervention 
to postpone the rise in railway fares which had been due to 
take place on May Ist was doubly unfortunate, first because 
it created an impression (which subsequent official explanations 
have failed to remove) that the full implications of this move 
had not been considered, and second because it turned the fares 
question into a party issue. The Opposition has jumped at 
the chance. The afterthoughts published by the Government 
in the past week, pointing out that Londoners will shafe in any 
rail concessions that may finally be granted to the rest of the 
country, presenting as gospel the Cabinet’s own interpretation 
of its powers of interference under the Transport Act of 1947, 
promising a White Paper and fixing a time for a full debate, 
have not silenced the critics either inside or outside Parliament. 

The only excuse that might be advanced on behalf of the 
Government—and it is properly called an excuse, not a 
reason—is that the question of transport denationalisation had 
to come up sooner or later, and this is one way of bringing it 
up. But it is hardly the right way, even if it results in an improve- 
ment in the 1947 Act. It has set the parties competing 
for public favour through fare concessions and subsidies, con- 
cealed or unconcealed. The fact that railway history is full 
of warnings of the pernicious and lasting effects of hasty inter- 
ventions by ill-informed politicians, usually on behalf of 
particular classes of transport-users, is one of the many factors 
that have been forgotten in the uproar of the past fortnight 
and that despite a still familiar Gilbertian warning, concerning 
the punishment reserved for certain miscreants whom, it will be 
remembered 

“We only suffer 
To ride on a buffer 
In Parliamentary trains.” 
Parliamentary trains were cheap (and nasty) ones, formerly re- 
quired to be run by Act of Parliament. 

But now that transport has once again become a political 
issue the only thing to do is to accept the situation and try to 
extract some good from it. Mr. Churchill’s obviously ill- 
considered intervention was, by general agreement, mistaken, 
but it would be wrong to fall into the opposite error of thinking 
that Parliament and the public at large should leave all transport 
questions to the British Transport Commission. The fact is 
that the experts have for a very long time been quietly putting 
up with a vast number of unsolved questions and anomalies 
which would be all the better for a thorough airing. How many 
people knew, before the British Transport Commission recently 
saw fit to draw the public’s attention to it, that some main-line 
expresses are running at a cost of less than a halfpenny a 
passenger-mile while some branch-line trains cost more than 
two shillings a passenger-mile? Who was not shocked to learn, 
in the cases of Northern Roadways, Ltd. and others, that the 
Minister of Transport has the right to shut down road services 
and force the intending traveller either to use the existing 
“ facilities or stay at home? Who can say whether the 
present labour-costs of the railways are as low as they could 
be ? Who is satisfied that the compensation given to the former 
holders of transport shares when nationalisation took place 
a figure on which the present liability for the payment of 
the nationalised industry largely depends—was 
British Trans- 


interest by 
neither too small nor too great, but just night ? 


port abounds with such questions, to which there has either 
been no answer at all, or only an incomplete answer. 
There is no need to deny that many 


of the questions con- 


nected with transport are very intricate and difficult for the 
layman—or the expert, for that matter—to grasp. There are 
certainly many questions of possible reorganisation which are 
too big to be settled in a court of law, such as the Transport 
Tribunal, or by the Central Transport Consultative Committee, 
which last week upheld the decision to alter fares and stages 
in the London area. When, for example, that Committee says 
“ It is not to be expected that an industrial undertaking, 
nationalised or otherwise, should provide concessions to a 
few which must be paid for by the many ” 

can that really be accepted as the last word ? It looks perfectly 
reasonable, and it has already been pointed out above that any 
departure from it is liable to lead to trouble. The recent figures 
of relative costs for different types of service show that 
every passenger is either subsidising somebody or himself being 
subsidised. Similarly sub-standard fares—the cause of the 
present controversy—are liable to confer benefits on some 
travellers at the expense of others, except to the extent that they 
help to fill trains that would otherwise be empty and so to help 
to meet standing costs. But how far are such inequalities 
avoidable ? An undertaking which attempted to relate each 
fare charged exactly to the service provided would soon break 
down. Sul, the principle stated by the committee remains a 
good indicator of the right direction in which to move. It is 
by no means certain that all the present inequalities should be 
tolerated, particularly when a more flexible fares system would 
show the public just what wasteful propositions many branch- 
lines are and just how handsomely many main-line expresses pay. 

It is a question well worth examination. And if the experts 
say they have gone over it all before, then let them go over it 
again—in public. If lines must be kept open despite the fact 
that they do not pay, then let it be shown exactly why. Presum- 
ably there are reasons, since the world is full of railways that 
do not pay. But it may be found that in some cases there is 
no reason at all, except that a few interested individuals are 
very willing to make a fuss in order to get a special service at 
the expense of the rest of the community. Under nationalisa- 
tion, with the test of cost and profitability muffled and obscured, 
it is necessary to devise other tests. If they are not devised 
we are liable to find cranks who argue that everybody should 
pay the same fare, whatever his journey and whatever the 
quality of the service, getting a longer hearing than they deserve. 
It is twenty years since some of the major questions of British 
transport were last independently examined, in the Salter 
Report. Since then there have been sufficient changes to make 
the job worth doing again, and even more thoroughly. 

It is a question of thorough and fully documented argument 
in public. It is not just a matter of public relations. It is true 
there is no evidence that, since nationalisation, the salaried 
experts have been particularly willing to come into the open. 
Indeed the Central Transport Consultative Committee, in its 
report last week, said that the London fares issue was not the 
first one over which it had “felt it necessary to criticise the 
commission for failing to inform users of their intentions until 
the very last minute.” But the British transport question will 
not be settled by a few deft and timely statements by public 
relations officers. The statement from 10 Downing Street last 
Saturday did next to nothing to still the public’s doubts about 
the wisdom of the Government’s intervention over passenger 
fares—and there was no good reason why it should. Its open- 
ing sentence “ There is still some misunderstanding both as to 
the powers of the Minister of Transport and the Government 
and as to what the Government seek to achieve ” is so strikingly 
true that it might even apply in Downing Street. 

Transport provides some of the most complex and widely- 
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ramifying questions in applied economics. In this country the 
subject is further complicated by a mass ‘of legislation, which 
has been accumulating for more than a century. More recently 
it has been rendered still more difficult to grasp because of 
nationalisation, which brings with it its own problems concern- 
ing the exact scope and method of application of Government 
control. This particular problem the Government has gratui- 
tously made worse by rushing in for what most people still think 
were narrow and discreditable political reasons. And all dis- 


cussion is constantly bedevilled by special pleading by a variety 
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of vested interests who will fight tooth and nail for their own 
end—whether that happens to be the suppression of some 
inconvenient new competitor or the preservation of the venerable 
apparatus of the Far Tottering and Oyster Creek single-track 
narrow-gauge line. But neither restrictionism nor sentimentality 
will settle the matter. The most formidable Royal Commission 
of modern times might not settle it. But it could hardly fail 
to let in a flood of light, and it might clear away some of the 
more easily detectable wastes and anomalies of the present 
unsatisfactory situation in British transport. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE completion of that monumental undertaking, The 


History of “The Times” from 1788 to 1948, 
in five massive volumes, by an anonymous 
writer prompts many reflections. One is that the writer 


in question should certainly not be deprived by anonymity 
of the credit he so richly deserves. That presents 
an embarrassing problem. If he, or The Times, wishes that 
he still remain anonymous who am I to tear any veil aside ? 
[here are persons so sacrilegious as to attempt to penetrate 
the disguise of my own pseudonym. I am quite certain Mr. 
Stanley Morison would disapprove of such conduct as strongly 
as Ido. 1 shall therefore not say a word to associate Mr. 
Stanley Morison with The History of “The Times’—beyond 
speculating a little on how he will employ himself now. The 
whole question of anonymity in a historian is interesting. 
There are those who hold that since he must necessarily com- 
mit himself to many judgements, some of them disputable, he 
ought to take responsibility for them over his own name. I 
think as a general principle that is true. But The Times has 
a long tradition of anonymity: the whole question of the 
History must have been fully considered at the outset, and no 
doubt the view was deliberately taken that the tradition should 
be observed even in the case of the history. Moreover, though 
the mysterious Mr. X is genuinely the author, various of his 
colleagues are understood to have collaborated in greater or 
That makes anonymity appropriate. 
> * * . 


lesser degree. 


Incidentally, one of the most astonishing misjudgements 
I have seen for a long time appears in the Daily Express in 
the reference to “ petty little men like the pitiful and pompous 
Dawson.” Nothing but sheer ignorance could dictate that. 
You might agree or disagree with Geoffrey Dawson. You 
might criticise him on this ground or that. But that anyone 
who ever knew him personally should apply a single one of 
these particular adjectives to him would be grotesque. 

* * * * 

“Go to the snail, thou migrant, consider her ways and 
be wise.” Or, perhaps it is to the British Government that the 
injunction should be addressed. Anyhow the snail, travelling 
under his own roof, is the model. The idea, Mr. Nigel 
Nicolson’s, thrown out in the course of a maiden speech in 
the House of Commons on Monday, is that the emigrant to 
Australia should take a prefabricated house (provided by the 
Government) with him. Laburnum Villa would repose snugly 
in the hold while its future occupants were reposing, probably 
less snugly, in the steerage—if there is such a thing nowadays. 
How far this is a practical proposition I don’t know—no doubt 
prefabricated houses are still badly needed here—but it seems 
to me an excellent proposition. Even if emigrants are able 
to find homes of a kind somewhere the odds are that it won't 
be where they find work. To get the work and take the 
house to it would be admirable. 1 hope that in spite of the 
apparent difficulties the possibilities will be fully explored. 

* * K oK 

It is hard to measure the grief that the death of Lord 
Greene has caused to everyone who had had personal contact 
with him, for he was one of those men, all too rare, who 


inspired something like affection even in almost casual acquain- 
tances. There were the clements of a Greek tragedy in his 
brilliant career. After sweeping the board of every classical 
distinction at Oxford he came down to start at the Bar on 
nothing, rising by sheer industry and ability till he was reputed 
to be earning £50,000 a year. Then a Lord Justice, then 
Master of the Rolls, then a Law Lord, then a stroke, from 
which he largely recovered, then another stroke which left him 
largely helpless, then a fall in his room and a broken thigh 
from which, after weeks of pain, he died. Meanwhile Lady 
Greene had fallen in the same way and sustained the same 
injury. If ever such a fate was unmerited it was here. Wilfrid 
Greene was a man of deep and wide culture. He retained his 
interest in the classics to the end, sending his friends Latin 
elegiacs on a postcard, or mentioning that he was re-reading 
the Odyssey, in the original, or it might be, in another field 
Chateaubriand’s Mémoires d’'Outretombe. Never to see that 
kindly, keen, humorous, almost mischievous glance again is 
to have lost something of rare value from life. 

* * * * 
is so much, and so inevitably, a target to be 
shot at that—readers may believe me or not—I hesitate to 
criticise it. But like other public institutions it profits from 
criticism, not being so perverse as to treat well-meant comment 
with disdain. This time I only ask a question. Must the news 
bulletins be so resolutely and incurably repetitive ? On Tues- 
day evening I switched on for the nine o'clock news. I heard 
a summary of the tributes paid to Sir Stafford Cripps in the 
House of Commons and in all parts of the Commonwealth. That 
was perfectly right; that was news. But then began what was 
evidently to be a full résumé of his career. Now Sir Stafford 
had died the previous evening. Every morning paper had 
published a full biography of him. The B.B.C., I assume, did 
the same in its eight o’clock and one o'clock services. Had it 
to be repeated at six and again at nine? I missed the news, 
which I wanted to hear, for, not knowing how long I should have 
to wait for it while the biography was rendered for the fourth 
time, I switched off. 

. * * * 

Mr. H. S. Stokes, a Glastonbury business-man and a 
Quaker, who was one of the British contingent at the recent 
economic conference at Moscow, has talked about it to the 
Daily Express. With one of his observations I find myself 
in such complete accord that I take leave to quote it here. 
“Free exchange of trade,” said Mr. Stokes, “ will do more to 
cut out the jamming-stations and the hidden microphones than 
all the pious resolutions of the intellectual pacifist.” I have 
not the least doubt of the truth of that. If the British visitors 
succeeded in any degree in opening up the channels of trade 
—it is not Britain that has dammed them—they will have made 
war so much the more remote. 

* * * * 

If any well-disposed graduate of the Philo-Byzantine 
University and Collective Affiliation of Constantine the Great 
would send me any information about this doubtless estimable 
institution I should be most grateful. I might be able to do a 
little business with it. JANUS. 


The B.B.C. 
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The Drama of Printing 
House Square 


By WILSON HARRIS 


T Printing House Square, abbreviated to P.H.S., The Times 
has been edited and printed since it evolved out of the 
first John Walter’s Daily Universal Register in 1788. The 

drama lasted from 1908, when Lord Northcliffe bought control 
of The Times, till 1922, when, Northcliffe having died insane, the 
succession was counted on by Lord Rothermere, with immense 
funds at his disposal, and two rival groups; Mr. Lloyd George, 
then still Prime Minister, being contemplated as Editor in each 
case. The interval of fourteen years consisted of the Napoleonic 
régime of Northcliffe, highly beneficial to the paper’s finances, 
less beneficial to its prestige and harassing almost beyond 
endurance to its able and devoted staff. The story, dramatic 
from start to finish, is told in the new and final volume— 
actually one volume in two parts—in which the most recent 
phase of the long and distinguished history of the greatest 
newspaper in the world is recorded*. A formal review of the 
volume appears in the literary pages of this Spectator. Here 
all that is attempted is to present in brief the drama of the 
Northcliffe régime and its sequel—much of it hitherto 
undisclosed history. 

From 1908, the year in which Moberly Bell, acting for an 
unknown purchaser, had counted out 320 bank notes for £1,000 
each in Court and so secured the control of The Times for “X,” 
who turned out be Lord Northcliffe, to 1912 Northcliffe him- 
self interfered little at P.H.S., apart from the fusillade of critical 
comments which he always directed on the editors of all his 
papers by letter, telegram and telephone. But in 1912 he woke 
up. Having strengthened his hand by purchasing 53,375 ordin- 
ary shares from Kennedy Jones, he strengthened it still further 
by concluding an agreement with the chairman of The Times, 
John Walter, whereby Walter was given the option of purchas- 
ing the whole of Northcliffe’s holding in the event of Northcliffe 

re-deceasing him, in consideration of agrecing to support 
Northcliffe during the latter's life-time with the whole of his, 
Walter's, voting-power. 

That left Napoleon supreme, and he began to act. In 1913 
he reduced the price of The Times from 3d. to 2d., but since the 
change only sent the circulation up from 41,000 to 46,000 it 
meant financial loss. Northcliffe blamed everyone at P.HLS. 
and kept on blaming them. The staff became increasingly 
restive. The editor, Dawson, thought of resigning, but The 
Times was worth saving and they stayed on to try to save it. 
In spite of the continued harrying, of the posting of various 
Northcliffe nominees to P.H.S., of the “Chief's” ceaseless 
demand for lighter leaders, the circulation refused to rise, so in 
March, 1914, down came the price to Id. The effect was 
immediate. At the expense of the Morning Post and the Daily 
Telegraph, the Times figures leaped threefold immediately, and 
on the day the First War broke out 278,348 copies were sold. 
Northcliffe had put The Times on its feet. 

Here the First Act may be said to have closed, for war came 
less than six months later, and during the early phases of it, 
though Northcliffe never allowed P.H.S. to be unconscious of 
him whichever side of the Atlantic he might be on, he had too 
many other preoccupations to be often on the spot. As his 
megalomania grew, he gradually became antagonistic to Lloyd 
George, first because his demand to be shown beforehand 
the list of the Cabinet to be appointed after the 1918 General 
Election was refused, and second because his desire to be one of 
the British delegates at the Peace Conference was not gratified. 
Dawson did not take an anti-L.G. view. Dawson therefore must 
clearly go. Complaints multiplied. Such telegrams as “* This 
morning’s article 1s alright but is largely recapitulation of what 
my other papers said days ago 7imes should lead and not follow 


public opinion” rained in, and proofs of Daily Mail leaders 
* Ihe History of The Time 1912-1948. Vol. IV, Parts | and IL. 
7 Offic 0 
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were sent to Dawson for his education. In January, 199 
the crisis in the office intensified. “If you do not like my 
attitude,” Northcliffe wrote to Dawson, “ I beg you to do either 
one of two things—endeavour to see eye to eye with me or relip. 
quish your position.” “TI shall be only too willing,” Dawson 
replied, “ to give up the Editorship of The Times whenever the 
Proprietors desire it.” The next month Wickham Steed was 
appointed Editor. Here the Second Act closes. 

The Third consists of Northcliffe’s steady lapse into insanity 
and the effects of his death in 1922 on the future of The Times, 
Life was not easy for the new Editor from the first. He was now 
in favour, now out. His authority in the office was obviously 
affected by the appointment of Sir Campbell Stuart to the new 
post of Managing Director; in spite of that the Editor had 
imposed on him the completely non-editorial task of Cutting 
down expenses throughout the establishment. In 1921 North. 
cliffe redoubled his criticisms. He announced his intention to dis- 
pose of his interest in The Times and sever all connection with 
it. Then he changed his mind, renewed all his old cordiality 
with Steed and decided to go on a world tour for his health, 
taking Steed as far as America with him. The world tour 
ended early in March, 1922, and the returned traveller 
immediately proceeded to insult the Editor before the staff, 
He then reduced the price of The Times from 3d. to 14d.; the 
result was a loss of £1,000 a week. He moved feverishly about 
France and soon wired to Campbell Stuart: “Arrange for Steed’s 
resignation.” In June, 1922, John Walter, despairing of working 
with Northcliffe, sold him all his shares, this apparently involy- 
ing surrender of his pre-emption in the case of Northcliffe’s 
death; but he still remained Chairman of the company. At 
this point Northcliffe went off to Paris and wired to Steed to 
meet him there. Steed was warned that he would find the 
Chief changed; in fact he found him deranged. He took the 
shadow of his dressing-gown for an intruder, and sitting up 
in bed flourished a seven-chamber pistol (loaded) at it. Then 
he decided to dash to Evian. A brilliant French nerve-specialist, 
summoned by Sir Frederick Treves, certified him as insane. 
He was got home; he visited the office, found Steed was 
not there, rang him up at home, told him he was no longer 
Editor, then said he would forgive him this once. On August 
14th he died. 

That event had been so obviously imminent that a variety 
of rival schemes for the acquisition of his shares had been hatch- 
ing. Could The Times be got back to the Walter family? 
It appeared that John Walter’s option held good after all, but 
the Court could only sanction a sale for the best price obtain- 
able. What chance was there of Walter being able to offer 
that? For Lord Rothermere, with resources far beyond 
Walter's, was known to be determined to acquire the paper and 
put in Lloyd George as at any rate nominal Editor. Mr. 
Edward Grigg (now Lord Altrincham), Lloyd George’s private 
secretary, assuming that £1,000,000 would be needed, had a 
plan for raising money through a syndicate which would offer 
Lloyd George the editorship. Lord Davies of Llandinam 
(well-known in League of Nations Union circles) drew up a 
complete plan for purchasing The Times for £900,000, of which 
he would himself put up £500,000, and Lloyd George’s other 
friends the rest, Lloyd George to become Editor and Manag- 
ing Director and place his services entirely at the disposal of the 
company for three or five years. 

Precisely what part Lloyd George himself played in these 
various projects is not clear, but he evidently approved of them 
The probability that if Rothermere secured The Times Lloyd 
George would take active control of it was very strong. And 
Rothermere’s resources being what they were, all the odds 
were that he would secure it. Meanwhile in The Times office 
discussions as to where money to save the paper might come 
from were ceaseless. In the course of them the Editor of the 
Literary Supplement, Bruce Richmond, of Winchester and 
New College, suggested that “ there was a New College man, 
who might possibly . . .” The suggestion was explored and 
seemed worth exploring further. The New College man was 


revealed as Col. J. J. Astor, Conservative M.P. for Dover, and 
his representatives indicated that he might be willing 
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co-operate. At this juncture Sir Campbell Stuart, who had 
been in Canada, returned home and threw him :lf into the 
negotiations with characteristic energy just when energy and 
speed were essential—-for the administrator of Northcliffe’s 
will, needing to raise large sums for death duties, had to realise 
his Times holding at once. Rothermere was ready. Campbell 
Stuart learned by an accident that he was prepared to bid the 
fantastic figure of £1,350,000. Unless Waiter could match 
that his option was useless, and it had never been suggested 
that Astor should find more than a million. There was nothing 
to be done but to ask Astor what about it. Astor said he was 
still prepared to save The Times. In October, 1922, the matter 
came before the Court. Lord Rothermere’s counsel offered 
the staggering figure already mentioned; the first £500,000 
to be paid down within fourteen days. Walter’s counsel asked 
for time. The Judge (Sir Henry Duke) granted four days— 
from a Thursday to a Monday. On the Monday, October 23rd, 
1922. after some legal palaver, Walter’s counsel said his client 
would take up the option and sign then and there. He did 
sign (his backers being still anonymous). Col. J. J. Astor had 
saved The Times. The drama of P.H.S. was over, with the 
initiation of the Astor-Walter régime which still so happily 
persists. 


Presidential Starters 
By D. W. BROGAN 


LTHOUGH I live near Newmarket, I am not a racing 

man. But I understand that one of the most poignant 

moments in a turf-investor’s life is when he receives 
the news that the favourite, his favourite, has been scratched. 
The political equivalent was visible in New York last week 
when the news came that Governor Stevenson of Illinois had 
definitely said no. Only that very day I had lunched with a 
devoted supporter of Governor Stevenson, who was cheerfully 
confident that the answer would be yes. I saw him a day or 
two later and he was more than upset; he was almost 
demoralised. 

It is easy to see why the Democratic Party should have been 
pinning its hopes to Governor Stevenson. First of all, he was 
believed to be Mr. Truman’s choice. The fact that Mr. Truman 
is not running himself no doubt weakens him inside the party, 
but he is still President. More than that, he is a man for whose 
political judgement the “politicos” have the highest respect, as 
well they might. If he thought Adlai Stevenson was the best 
bet, many a toiler in the vineyard was willing to take Harry’s 
word for it. But the favourite entered by the Truman stable 
has had to be scratched, and there is no visible Truman second 
String. 

Equally important is the fact that Governor Stevenson, in 
American parlance, “ had everything.” He is Governor of one 
of the four most important States. He was elected to that 
office by an unprecedented majority, running half a million 
ahead of Mr. Truman. So he is a vote-getter. He has been a good 
Governor, not merely by Illinois standards, which would not be 
saying much, but by general standards. As a State adminis- 
trator he will probably rank in Illinois as Al Smith, Senator 
Lehman and Governor Dewey did or do in New York. He 
is a “Eupatrid”; he belongs to a distinguished and loyally 
Democratic family; he is rich but not offensively so. He has had 
a great deal of federal administrative experience; he is person- 
ally agreeable: he has a good radio voice and looks well on 
television. Need I go on? The Democrats have been given 
the brush-off by the most eligible débutante of the year. This is 
not resented; Mr. Stevenson's good faith and public spirit are 
not doubted; but there it is. 

As a result, the Democratic nomination is an open race. It 
iS impossible to write off completely any of the candidates who 
have been entered except Vice-President Barkley. Everybody 
loves the “ Veep.” He is the most popular Vice-President 
since Thomas E. Marshall, possibly since the first Adlai E. 
Stevenson, but he is seventy-five. Also, no Vice-President has 
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ever been elected straight into the Presidency except Martin 
Van Buren, and Mr. Barkley is not Martin Van Buren. For 
one thing he is much older. 

But of the others, it is too soon to say that any are mere 
outsiders with no more chance of a victory than a political 
repetition of Hermit’s Derby. Take Senator Kerr of Oklahoma. 
He is very large, very rich, a very sound Democrat and, as I 
can testify, a man of great force and charm. I don’t think 
he can make it, but if I were a betting man I'd hedge. Take 
Senator Kefauver. I think there is no doubt that he is, at 
the moment, the nearest thing the Democrats have got to a 
genuinely popular candidate. The primary results show that. 
In them Senator Kefauver has surprised his friends (of whom 
I am one) and astounded and dismayed his enemies. 

Whatever the unknown gift that inspires confidence may be, 
Senator Kefauver has it. He may, as the politicians say, “ do 
a Willkie.” Indeed, at the moment, he is a much stronger 
candidate than Willkie was at the same stage in 1940. Yet 
he suffers under handicaps. The public like him for the 
enemies he has made, but the politicians don’t, for they are 
among those enemies. There is reason to believe that Mr. 
Truman, short of seeing a Republican back in the White 
House, would most dislike seeing himself succeeded by 
Senator Kefauver. But at the moment, Kefauver is decidedly 
a horse to watch. And it should not be forgotten that it was 
not merely by turning over the stones of the American under- 
world before television cameras that Senator Kefauver came 
to this position. For he was a most hard-working and courage- 
ous Congressman and Senator before he became Holmes in 
pursuit of Moriarty. 

Then there is Mr. Averill Harriman. He was officially 
approved of by the New York Democratic leaders last week. 
To be New York’s favourite son is a great help. In modern 
times it has been a very great help indeed. Mr. Harriman is 
a man of great public services, of great public experience; he 
is, no light matter in a television age, strikingly handsome. 
(My wife, whom I consulted, thought the same of Senator 
Kefauver.) But he has never run for office. He is not a 
fluent speaker. He is a very rich man and a hereditary rich 
man. I am more confident that he would make a good Presi- 
dent than that he has any chance of getting the nomination. 

There is Senator Russell of Georgia; one of the most res- 
pected Senators; a Southern Senator who did not bolt in 1948. 
But he cannot be popular both in Georgia and in New York; 
the negro vote will see to that and no party convention in its 
right mind is going to throw New York, Illinois, and possibly 
Ohio, away for any southern States or States which, with Mr. 
Truman out of the way, they think they are sure of anyway. 

There are other Democratic possibilities, but at the moment 
it looks like Kefauver, Kerr, Harriman, Russell in that order. 

On the Republican side, the situation is not merely con- 
fused, it is almost demoralised. The Minnesota primary almost 
ruined the Taft candidacy. The Illinois primary restored it. 
The New Jersey primary was a blow, but not a fatal one. 
Eisenhower won handily, but there was a lot of Taft support. 
Each side can argue about the effect of the weather, and as one 
who made the journey to New Jersey that day I can testify that 
the weather would have seemed outrageously depressing in 
Greenock, or Delft. a 

It looks like Taft or Eisenhower still. There are far"More 
“I like Ike” buttons than Taft buttons. (I thought it was 
going rather far when a frivolous friend put one in my chopped 
hamburger.) There may be a deadlock. If so, 1 think Governor 
Warren of California, in his own quiet way one of the most 
formidable vote-getters in modern history, is to be watched. 
For the great Eisenhower argument with the unconverted is 
that Ike can draw the votes, and that the argument tells is 
shown by the vehemence with which the Taft supporters stress 
the vote-getting possibilities of their candidate. And both 
Eisenhower and Taft supporters are now shaken by the dis- 
covery that the Republican candidate may not win 

Why the alarm and despondency ? There is first of all the 
statistical fact, much insisted on by Eisenhower-supporters like 
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Senator Lodge, that the Republicans are now a minority party 
and are likely to stay so. That is statistically demonstrable. 
So, to succeed, the Republicans must win non-party voters and 
either win a lot of Democrats or rely on a lot of Democrats 
Staying away from the polls. Since Taft supporters are regulars 
they don’t like the argument, but there it is. It is true 
that the Truman administration is, or was, at a low 
ebb of popularity. But Mr. Truman is not running; mutatis 
mutandis he has acquired, suddenly, some of the respect that 
went to Charles I after his execution. The main charge, 
toleration of corruption, would, if pressed, redound to the 
advantage of Senator Kefauver. The charge (a false one) of 
total administrative incompetence would bounce off Mr. Harri- 
man or Senator Kerr or Governor Williams of Michigan. 


But most important of all is American political habit. It is 
true that intelligent, public-spirited citizens have been saying, 
are saying, that the country needs a change. It probably does. 
But most American voters vote as they are accustomed to vote, 
and most American voters have never seen a Republican 
President in the White House. A change from a Democratic 
nominee would gratify both the desire for change and the habit 
of voting Democratic. I still think that, if nominated, Eisen- 
hower would win, but I won't bet on it. 


Sir Stafford Cripps 
By FRANCIS WILLIAMS 


T is not the least remarkable fact about Sir Stafford Cripps 
that it is on what he did and how he acted in one short 
period of time rather than on the unfolding panorama of a 

long career that a just assessment of him must be made. His 
reputation will rest primarily on three years—his three years as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He had done distinguished service 
earlier, but it was only in these years that his remarkable quali- 
ties of mind and character were sufficiently fused into a con- 
structive whole to enable him to stamp his personality in 
commanding fashion not only upon his party but upon the 
nation. 

He first came into politics in 1930 at the age of forty-one in 
circumstances which appeared at the outset remarkably pro- 
pitious, but in the event proved not to be so. He had earlier 
followed his father, the first Lord Parmoor, who was Lord 
President of the Council in both the first and second Mac- 
Donald Administrations, into the Labour Party. But at that 
time he had never fought an election, and was hardly known 
politically, although he had inherited both from his father and 
his mother, a sister of Beatrice Webb, a strong social conscience 
and a sense of religious mission which had until then manifested 
itself chiefly in his chairmanship of the World Alliance for 
Promoting International Friendship Through the Churches. 

The Labour Party lacked legal talent. Although he had only 
taken silk three years before, Cripps had already established 
himself as one of the most brilliant lawyers of his day. He was 
invited by MacDonald to become Solicitor-General, and two 
months later was found a safe seat in East Bristol, a constitu- 
ency he continued to represent through every vicissitude of 
politigal fortune. It may be that in hand-picking Cripps for 
office MacDonald hoped to strengthen his own personal follow- 
ing in a badly disunited Government. If so, he judged wrongly. 
So far from turning out a man of the Right, Cripps proved one 
of the bitterest and most effective critics of the MacDonald- 
Snowden economy proposals and of the National Government 
that followed. ‘In the Labour landslide of 1931 he was one of 
the only three Labour men with Front Bench experience— 
Lansbury and Attlee were the other two—to survive. 

In such circumstances the Cripps of later years might well 
have emerged as a powerful stabilising force in a Party badly 
in need of strong and constructive leadership. The Cripps of 
1931 followed a very different course. MacDonald's betrayal 


of the interests of the working-classes, as Cripps, in common 
with the majority of the Labour Party, regarded it, coming at 


the very outset of his own political career, drove him emotion. 
ally very far to the Left. He became a storm-centre of contro. 
versy and dissension within the Labour Party and the major 
prophet on week-end platforms of a neo-revolutionary 
Socialism which led many to agree with the Manchester 
Guardian that “if Sir Stafford Cripps continues, he is much 
more likely to be the architect of a British Fascism based on the 
fears of a frightened middle-class than is Sir Oswald Mosley.” 
“ Every time Stafford opens his mouth,” remarked a colleague, 
“he loses the Party 20,000 votes.” 

To many, even among those who had for him a strong per- 
sonal regard, it seemed at that time as though— it is a weakness 
to which great lawyers in politics are sometimes prone—he had 
become the slave of his own intellect. Arguing with a logic 
which had every quality save that of a true understanding of 
the nature of British politics, he drew from the social and 
economic conflicts disclosed by the 1931 crisis. conclusions 
which an abstract theory of political causation extended to the 
nth degree could justify, but which were very remote from the 
practical empiricism which is the most distinguishing feature of 
all British political parties—especially at times of crisis. He had 
every political talent except that single one for lack of which 
the others were wasted—common sense. 

It soon became clear that a break with the Labour Party 
could not long be deiayed. It came in 1939, when with Aneurin 
Bevan, then one of his closest political associates, he was 
expelled from the Party because of his advocacy of a Popular 
Front with the Communist Party. Unlike Bevan, who sought, 
and secured, re-admittance within a few months, Cripps made 
no effort to heal the quarrel; it was not ever in his character 
readily to conceive that he might be wrong. It must be added, 
however, that the contempt for his political judgement held by 
most of the Labour rank and file did not in any way diminish 
their respect for him as a person—a respect founded on such 
evidence of his unself-seeking devotion as when he not 
only represented the miners in the terrible Gresford Colliery 
disaster without fee, but insisted on paying all his own 
expenses. His constituents in East Bristol remained com- 
pletely faithful to him. 

Yet it would have been hard to envisage at that time the 
possibility of his:return to the centre of Labour affairs as one 
of the prime architects of its programme when in power. He 
remained outside the Party indeed to within a month or two of 
the 1945 election, and was actually faced with the possibility of 
an official Labour candidate against him, although he had long 
since established himself in the public mind as one of the 
greatest of the Labour members of the war-time coalition. His 
was a personality which grew uniquely with the demands made 
upon it; he seemed to need the hard discipline of great 
responsibility to achieve his full stature. He tasted such 
responsibility for the first time as Ambassador to Moscow, 
where he was sent by Mr. Churchill in the belief that his 
reputation as a man of the extreme Left would make possible 
a more sympathetic understanding with the Kremlin than could 
be secured by a career diplomat. It is doubtful whether this 
proved to be the case. Although Cripps became identified in 
the public mind with the Soviet resistance to Nazi invasion, 
and enjoyed as a result an extraordinary personal popularity on 
his return, the main impact upon him of his Moscow experience 
was to convince him of the fundamental immorality of Russian 
Communism, and to bring to a sharp conclusion his previous 
willingness to accept the British Communist Party as a political 
ally. His mission to India in 1946 is not to be accounted a 
failure. It was a prelude, probably indispensable, to the settle- 
ment of the following year. 

When he became Leader of the House after returning to 
England, he was not a success. It was not merely that, despite 
his great personal prestige in the country, he lacked the Parlia- 
mentary and party links needed for such a position. He lackec 
even more the warmth, the flexibility, the tolerance of opposing 
personalities, the feeling for the House of Commons as a living 
embodiment of the British democratic tradition that were called 
for. He tended to treat Members as not very bright sixth- 
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formers called before the head to listen to an address on how 
to raise the moral of the school; and that was fatal. When, 
however, he moved to the Ministry of Aircraft Production he 
began at once to show the administrative powers which were 
later (o establish his pre-eminence at the Board of Trade and 
the Treasury. 

Cripps was a superb administrator, as he showed at the Board 
of Trade and the Treasury. Faced with the concrete 
problems of a great department, that remarkable instrument of 
Jogical analysis, his mind, which could sometimes lead him 
wildly astray in fields of emotion where logic is not king, had 
an unerring skill. He would assimilate, decide, delegate with 
aclear eye both for the heart of the problem and for the capacity 
of those upon whom he must rely for the execution of policy. 
He never spared himself. It was his almost invariable habit to 
rise at four o’clock each morning and arrive at his office at 
nine with a bag full of official papers already digested and the 
decisions on them taken. 

His public reputation for austerity, for high thinking, plain 
living and an almost intuman absorption in duty had much 
justification, but it sometimes came between a true under- 
standing of him as a person. It was perhaps his tragedy that 
he never fully succeeded in communicating the warmth he would 
have liked to show to ordinary men and women. He was 
governed not only by a precise and powerful intellect, but by 
a genuine passion of the spirit rooted deeply in the Christian 
faith and in a belief in the ultimate perfectability of man. But 
although he was, and felt himself to be, a dedicated man, he 
would, I think, have much liked to be loved. He by no means 
despised popularity; he enjoyed and wanted it—although he 
kept it very much second to principle. In private life and with 
an intimate circle he was a delightful host, with a rare and, 
until one knew him, an unexpected talent for drawing out the 
young and diffident and stimulating them to new ideas. In his 
home-life he was most fortunate. He married when he was 
twenty-two, and he and Lady Cripps shared every interest in 
common. Of all personal things it was perhaps his status as 
a grandfather that gave him most pleasure. His death at so 
comparatively early an age is a tragedy not only for his party 
but for the nation. 


Storms for M.P.s 


By H. BOARDMAN 
E have embarked this week on what promises to be one 
of the stormiest sittings of Parliament for a long time. 
We are going to see the almost theological fury that 

nationalisation—or rather denationalisation—can cause when 
at its height. The Tories took nationalisation with rather more 
resignation than anger, but the rage of a dog at being deprived 
of a bone will be mild compared with that of Labour at being 
robbed of two of its great doctrinal achievements—the nationa- 
lisation of steel and road-haulage. The storm-cone was hoisted 
when the Opposition began its destruction of the Health Service 
Bill. Nine lines of the first clause were passed in three sittings 
extending well into the night. Moreover, the debates produced 
One or two disturbing conflicts between some Opposition 
members and the Deputy Speaker, Sir Charles MacAndrew, and 
the Deputy Chairman of Committees, Mr. Hopkin Morris, such 
as could not be repeated without weakening the authority of the 
chair, and on that authority our system of Parliamentary 
government literally hangs. The motive for this obstruction 
of the Health Service Bill was not concealed. Its aim was so to 
disorganise the Government’s time-table as to make it impos- 
sible for it to bring on the Steel and Road Haulage Bills in time 
to pass them this session. 

The obstruction has now provoked the inevitable answer—the 
guillotine. But the true warning of the obstruction to come 
was contained in the remarks of Mr. Bevan on the eve of the 
adjournment. He threatened, not for himself alone but for the 
whole Opposition, that the Finance Bill and the Supplies and 
Services Bill will be similarly obstructed, regardless of conse- 
quences, unless the Government capitulates and withdraws the 
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Steel and Road*Haulage Bills. Mr. Bevan has always claimed 
to be a constitutionalist, and so he offers a constitutional defence 
of his dictation. It is that the Government is in a minority in 
the country, and has only a small majority in the House; there- 
fore, it has no mandate for these measures. 

He throws in the County Council election results as make- 
weight to his argument, but in this he must surely be facetious. 
Can he seriously maintain that a national mandate for the 
Central Government is weakened by the results of local 
elections ?. As for the argument that the Tories are in a 
minority in the country, he must have forgotten that Mr. 
Attlee’s last Government was in a minority in the country, and 
that when this fact was invoked against him by the Tories Mr. 
Attlee, stout upholder as he is of the single-member constitu- 
ency, replied that what mattered were seats in the House, not 
aggregate votes. Mr. Attlee had a majority of six; Mr. 
Churchill has a majority of seventeen. The temper of Mr. 
Bevan has also to be taken into account. In effect, he repeated 
the Shawcross dictum, “ We are the masters now”; said any 
other measures uncongenial to Labour must also be dropped; 
and spoke darkly of the impossibility of restraining industrial 
action if the Government did not comply. Like Strafford’s, his 
watchword seems to be, “ Thorough.” 

He has told us in /n Place of Fear * the function of Parliamen- 
tary democracy under universal franchise is to expose 
wealth-privilege to the attack of the people. It is a sword 
pointed at the heart of the property-owner. The arena where 
the issues are joined is Parliament.” That is all that Parlia- 
ment is for, according to Mr. Bevan—to submit to the aims 
of an old-fashioned materialistic Socialism which have no mean- 
ing today. It may be objected that Mr. Bevan is not the leader 
of the Labour Party but only a vain Pretender, yet he has 
usurped the leadership on almost every important occasion and 
had the bulk of the Labour Party gleefully following in his foam- 
ing wake. There is still nothing to suggest that he has any pros- 
pect of becoming leader, but the Labour ship is answering to 
the port helm and lying over to the leftward course, which is 
Mr. Bevan’s. His capacity for making trouble for the Govern- 
ment in the coming months is therefore great, though he cannot, 
for all his bold words, prevail in his obstruction against a 
Government using the guillotine and prepared to extend the 
session indefinitely. A greater obstructionist than he, Parnell, 
could not do that. But it would be wrong to doubt that Mr. 
Bevan will do his worst. 

It will be anything but a tea-party for the Speaker. Yet in 
his short occupancy of the Chair he has given promise of being 
the strongest Speaker we have had since Lowther, and Lowther 
brought the House unharmed through a period of more 
embittered controversy. Mr. Churchill was one of the focuses 
of trouble in those days, and he will only be amused by Mr. 
Bevan’s tantrums. So far Mr. Churchill has attempted the role 
of pacificator. A Marlburian calm has been his. He had hoped 
it would act as a lenitive to the inflamed state of party feeling, 
but his hopes have foundered, and we shall see a sterner 
Churchill now. 

Much will depend on the Leader of the House, Mr. Crook- 
shank. He is amiable, equable and witty. In appearance he 
reminds one of the Droeshout Shakespeare. But is he the best 
man to lead the House ? It is doubtful, but, even if were, he 
would have been cruelly handicapped by being also Minister of 
Health having charge of the highly controversial Bill imposing 
the new charges on the Health Service. He had an especially 
troublesome time preparing the Bill because some Tories, while 
prepared to be unpopular, did not wish to be too unpopu- 
lar. Since then he has had to contend through long and 
exhausting hours of debate with a resourceful, fiery Opposition. 
The consequence has been that his leadership of the House has 
faltered, while his handling of the Health Service Bill has been 
weak. He was patently tired out. 

Che Leader of the House has usually been given a sinecure. 
Mr. Morrison was Lord President. How astonishing it seems 
now that Mr. Churchill appointed Mr. Eden Foreign Secretary 
and Leader of the House. The dual role would have been still 
more impossible in Mr. Eden’s case than Mr. Crookshank’s. 
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The leadership of the Lords is of less consequence, but it is 
in highly competent hands there. After Mr. Churchill, Lord 
Salisbury ranks with Mr. Eden and Mr. Butler as one of the 
three ablest men in the Cabinet. Some would add a fourth, 
Mr. Macmillan. This is not a powerful administration, but it 
is too soon to call it a weak one. As the Minister in charge of 
the Stec! Bill Mr. Duncan Sandys will be tried high, but he has 
certainly not had the worst of his encounters with his prede- 
cessor, Mr. Strauss. How great is Mr. Maclay’s responsibility 
for the Fares decision is the Cabinet's secret, but up to this 
point he had made a favourable impression at the dispatch-box. 
He has intelligence and charm, but charm will not get the Road 
Haulage Bill through. Knives will be out on the other side. 
Mr. Lyttelton may not have found his right billet at the Colonial 
Office. This kind of Tory business-man’s realism, though it 
goes with a cultured outlook, seemed better equipment for the 
Exchequer or the Board of Trade. Still, Joseph Chamberlain 
was a business-man, and he is considered, the Boer War notwith- 
standing, to have been the greatest of Colonial Secretaries. Sit 
Walter Monckton, as Minister of Labour, is navigating a mill- 
pond compared with the rough seas poor Mr. Isaacs sailed; and 
vet they said there would be a great outbreak of strikes if the 
Tories came to power. 

Major Lloyd George has not impressed as Minister of Food, 
but which peace-time Minister of Food has ? Sir Ben Smith ? 
Mr. Strachey ? Mr. Maurice Webb? Mr. Head has made his 
mark as Secretary for War, but the other bright star of the Tory 
back-benchers in the days of opposition, Mr. David Eccles, has 
suffered a complete occultation at the Ministry of Works. In 
a post more fitted to his talents he might have been a great help 
to the Government in the coming fray. The hole in the 
Government’s armour—its lack of a central liaison with the 
Press—has been plugged by the appointment of Lord Swinton 
as a kind of five star Information Officer. Since he had practised 
journalism and is a close student of newspaper opinions, it has 
been a mystery why Mr. Churchill should always have held the 
Press at arm’s length. During the war it was proposed that he 
should hold a weekly Press conference like President Roosevelt. 
He snuffed that suggestion out with prompt, crushing, if genial 
finality. Even Balfour, who boasted he did not read the news- 
papers, might have been more adaptable than tha: today. 


Give it to Gus 
By J. PrP. W. MALLALIEU, M.-P. 


HE carriage, believe it or not, was empty: and when, 
without its once stopping. it had carried me from 
Marylebone to Wembley Stadium. [ thought I had 
mixed my dates. It was true that, from the stadium's towers, 
flags were being flown to prove that something was happening 
there that day. But the flags were flapping. in what passed 
for a breeze, with the lethargic indolence of a flamingo’s 
wings. It seemed that I had strayed into the cricket season. 
Inside the stadium, and under the stands, my footfalls 
sounded hollow and through the gaps in the concrete, I could 
see brilliant sunshine and green grass. That is one of the 
English cricket watchers’ joys. Others can mop their brows 
in the cool beneath the stands and look from the shades on 
grass that is parched and brown; but we alone can mop our 
brows and look upon grass that is green, deep, velvet green. 
It seemed that I was at Lord's. 
But it was not the cricket season; and I was not at Lord’s. 
] was at Wembley, to see that other Cup Final, of the Rugby 
League. In the South they know two things about Rugby 
League—that it is professional, and that it seduces players 
from Rugby Union. A few know, besides, that it is played 
with thirteen aside, that no one may kick full pitch into touch, 
except from a penalty, and that, when a player is tackled 
with the ball, he and one opponent only must hook for the 


ball in a two-man scrum. These rules help to ensure that the 
game is fast and open—for many of the lazy hold-ups caused 
ww Rugby Union by loose and set scrums and the tedium of 
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persistent kicking for touch are eliminated. Unfortunately, 
since retaining possession of the ball is especially important 
in Rugby League, players hesitate to dribble, and so the 
loose rushes which are one of the joys of Rugby Union are 
eliminated also 

However, these are technicalities. What no one who js 
ignorant of the North can ever appreciate about this game js 
the exact knowledge possessed by Rugby League crowds, 
Soccer crowds often dispute a referee’s decision, without know- 
ing the rules, simply because the decision has gone against 
their own side. But if a Rugby League crowd disputes the 
referee’s decision, it does so because it has reason to believe 
that the referee is wrong. Many a time, after a doubtful 
decision, | have seen a Rugby League crowd turn in on itself, 
and let the play flow by, while it went into the question of what 
the law really said. Indeed, I once remember two spectators 
leaving their seats and going behind the stand, so that subse- 
quent play should not interfere with their efforts to get straight 
the rights and wrongs of a particular decision. 


I had a flavour of this at a dinner the other night, when 
my neighbour complained that his team, Barrow, had been 
robbed of the right to appear in the Final. It seems that a 
Barrow player had grounded the ball over the Workington 
line, but, before the referee could overtake the play, the Barrow 
man, with the ball, had been dragged back inches short of 
the line. My neighbour who made this complaint was Lord 
Justice Birkett. He spoke with all the judicial calm of a 
real Rugby League fan. 

And on Saturday, when Workington (vice Barrow) came out 
to play Featherstone Rovers, 1 caught the flavour anew. 
There were some things I missed from the preliminaries of 
this Cup Final. Arthur Caiger, who has been conducting the 
community singing at all sorts of Cup Finals for so long that 
he actually referred to the Dartly Chronicle instead of the 
News Chronicle, did not let us sing either “ Now is the Hour” 
or “ Abide with Me,” without which no soccer final would be 
complete. But there was one preliminary which was new to 
me. After the teams had been presented to Anthony Eden, 
they remained in line while a loudspeaker announced their 
names. At each announcement a player peeled off from the 
line amid the cheers of his supporters. But when, at last, the 
referee’s name was called, it was greeted, not with cheers, 
but with a steady boo. That boo, mind you, was not hostile. 
It was just cautionary. It said: “* Now lad, take care. We're 
watching you.” 

There was one other preliminary which pleased me—a 
man dressed from top hat to shoe-laces in the blue and white 
colours of Workington, who toured the ground carrying a 
device which read “ Give it to Gus ! ” To Gus, to Gus Rismaa, 
who has been playing for twenty-four years, who has won every 
honour in Rugby League, who, during the war, won every 
possible affection in Rugby Union, and who, now, at the age 
of forty-one, was again leading a team at Wembley. Gus 
Risman went to Workington Town as player-manager in 
1946, the year after the Club was admitted to the League. 
Last year, under his guidance, these babes of the League won 
the Championship. This year they were at Wembley for the 
Final. Featherstone are Yorkshire. They represent a towa 
of only 13,000. As a club they have had many hard times. 
But, in spite of all this, I wanted Workington to win—for 
Gus’s sake. 

“Give it to Gus!” Within fifteen seconds of the start 
someone did give it to Gus. Workington were awarded a 
penalty. (“About time, too,” said my neighbour—a Feather- 
Stone supporter—who had spotted a similar infringement in 
the seventh second.) Gus took the kick, and that was two 
points up to Workington. 

At half-time Workington were leading 7-4, but within four 
minutes of the restart Featherstone were level. Then, for about 
fifteen minutes, we had a game for which “ dramatic ” honestly 
seems the only word. Workington were the better footballers, 
but, by drive and batter, Featherstone were beginning to rattle 
them. Suddenly, in his own twenty-five, Workington’s bald- 
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headed loose forward, Ivison, broke away, passed at the right 
moment, and Workington were leading 10-7. Featherstone 
flung themselves back with even more drive and batter, until 
it seemed that the dam must give way and the flood pour 
over the Workington line. Even Gus, who, at forty-one, pre- 
serves his physical and nervous energy when possible, was 
beginning to look flustered. But, at nine minutes past four, 
with Featherstone in full cry for the line and victory, a loose 
pass was intercepted by the Workington winger, Lawrenson, 
who then ran eighty yards in less time than it takes to read 
this sentence. 

From that moment we knew that Workington would win. 
Featherstone knew it too. So nothing remained except for 
Anthony Eden to give it to Gus. Believe it or not, Gus dropped 
it. He could carry the responsibility of a team through the 
heat of this Cup Final. But at his age the weight of the Cup 
itself, on top of all his other honours, was too much. When 
he comes back again, at the age of fifty or so, he will have to 
appoint a cup-bearer. The honour might well be given to Mr. 
C. F. Appleton of Warrington, who refereed this game so well 
that he got off with no more than a caution. 


Hip-Flask and Table 


By BRIAN GARDNER (Trinity College, Dublin.) 


E was, of course, an inveterate drunkard. No doubt 

about that. I used to see him regularly twice a day, 

the first time when I was finishing my breakfast. At 
that time I lived in a house of hard-working students, minor 
Civil Servants and other early risers, and, being anything but 
a hard-working student myself, | was invariably last down in 
the morning. Last, that is, except for Pat. But then you 
could hardiy say that he had breakfast anyway. He would 
burst into the pantry-cum-dining-room in which we were forced 
to eat, garbed all ready to go out in his really atrocious tweed 
leave the door open and cry for the landlady’s 
daughter. That young lady would appear instantaneously, as 
if from nowhere, and hand him a cup of milk. He drank it 
standing up at one gulp, turned on his heel and strode out, 
closing the door behind him with a smart flick of the wrist, 
the whole process taking, | suppose, not more than a minute. 
And where was he off to? Pat was by profession a barman, 
and the pubs in the fair city of Dublin open at ten-thirty sharp. 


overcoat, 


The next time I saw him was at night, about eleven o'clock 
to be precise. We would all be sitting round the big table, 
about a dozen of us, in that same bare pantry dining-room 
having the last cup of tea of the day. This, as anyone who 
has stayed in such a place knows, is a ritual of the cheaper 
kind of Dublin digs. We would all be there—the mysterious 
journalist, of whom we were proud: the three girls, in their 
dressing-gowns, as likely as not; the Civil Servant (who was a 
poet) and the other Civil Servant (who was an artist), and the 
landlady with her two daughters. Cigarettes, uncharitable 
remarks and help were handed round, and for an hour or so 
every night happiness and companionship, that almost insepar- 
able pair, dispelled boredom and poverty from a dozen harm- 
less enough lives. Often, through the wall, could be heard the 
faint metallic music of a gramophone next door, adding an 
uneasy gaiety to the scene and a background to our talk. 


hen Pat would come in, an entirely different man from the 
one whom I and the landlady’s daughter alone had been 
privileged to see earlier in the day. Gone were the pre- 
occupied air and the haste. Instead we saw an ambling and 
beaming and, apparently, most happy gentleman. He seemed 
during the day to have developed from one who was almost 
thin to a tubby, rotund soul. He would saunter in, look at us 
with a bleary gaze and laugh. Not that he was able to distin- 
guish ene of us from another I am sure. Perhaps that was why 
he | ighed 
Someone would find him a chair and seat him with us at the 
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table, while another procured an empty cup and filled it with 
steaming strong tea. “Ah, well,” he would say with a sigh, 
fumbling in his overcoat, which for some reason seemed much 
more acceptable now, for a packet of cigarettes. Pat did not 
himself smoke: it interfered with his work so he said. But he 
invariably brought twenty home every night. Now in all 
Dublin houses there are two things which take place above all 
others, from the time the factory hooters wake us in the cold 
early mornings until midnight—smoking cigarettes and the 
drinking of tea. Although we were amply provided with the 
latter, by the time Pat appeared there might well have been not 
a solitary cigarette between us. So you can see that his action 
was a kindly one, since he himself, as I said, did not smoke. He 
always pressed them on us with an embarrassing show of 
sincerity, and if by chance anyone refused his offer he would be 
genuinely hurt 

The really interesting thing about Pat was this. He was 
at one time connected in some way with the Abbey Theatre, 
whether as an actor or not I don’t know, but for myself I 
should not be in the least bit surprised. How he came to be a 
barman I cannot say, apart from mentioning his powerful love 
of the bottle. Somebody said he had cancer or T.B., I forget 
which. At any rate he had a great wealth of speeches from 
plays at his command, and as soon as we had hustled the girls 
off to bed (after all, one never knew with Pat—although the 
girls were broadminded enough, God knows) we would egg him 
on. After a bit of coaxing, and after Mick had given him a 
drop from that dirty hip-flask of his, old Pat would stagger 
away from the table and let forth. All his speeches were about 
death. Speeches of men condemned to die, of men about to 
die, of men wanting to die. He certainly said them with feeling 
too. He spoke strong and clear, not in the slurred speech that 
one would have expected from a man in his condition, and there 
was a silence after he had finished, in that smoky, stuffy little 
room, a silence broken only by the distant, merry tune from 
the tinny gramophone next door. The landlady would reach 
for the dish-cloth and dab her eyes. Yes, Pat seemed to think 
his day was near; indeed he seldom spoke of anything else. 
That is why he fascinated us so much. 


“Dear me, dear me,” he would say, exhausted with his 
effort. “I am about to pass on.” Then Mick would produce 
the hip-flask again, and Old Pat, lying slumped over the table, 
would not know what the devil he was doing, and the tears 
would roll down his shining cheeks, and I could not for the life 
of me tell whether he was laughing or crying. 


I’m Through With You For Ever 


The oddest, surely, of odd tales 
Recorded by the French 

Concerns a sneak-thief of Marseilles 
Tried by a callous Bench. 

His youth, his innocency, his tears 

No, nothing could abate 





Their sentence of : ** One hundred years 
In galleys of the State.”’ 
Nevertheless. old wives affi 
And Ss ag 
He sweated out the w er 
Bowed stiffly and 
Then cem2, my angry love, review 
Your sentence of today. 
For ever “" was unjust of you 
The v { ” \ 
Give me to undred years e 
( ige be so intense 
\ I will sweat t e 
To prove my | 












LL my life I have suffered, more or less uncomplain- 
ingly, from clumsiness, and therefore incompetence, in 
physical matters. When as a child I would play upon 

the drawing-room carpet, the toy trains with which | was pro- 
vided would immediately be dislocated or squashed, whereas 
the lead soldiers, whom with great pains I would arrange in 
advancing platoons or cohorts, would suddenly and simul- 
taneously be flattened by a backward movement of my arm. 
The boats which I would sail upon the pond became entangled 
in weeds; when I sought with the aid of a branch or stick 
to induce them to resume the Cowes manner, they also would 
fall sideways, rendering their jibs and mainsails wet pieces of 
cloth. At school, the humiliations I endured in the presence 
of my elders were even more frequent. My bats and racquets 
never appeared to strike the balls at the right time or place, 
whereas, when it came to catching or kicking the balls, the 
flurried anxiety with which I sought to execute the gestures 
exposed me to universal 7 es When I reached the stage 
of rod, gun and saddle I became, not inexpert merely, but 
a danger to myself and others. What rendered the position 
so poignant was that I really did desire to excel in all these 
things. I have never been among those who can ease their 
wounded pride by reflecting that, whereas they could write a 
quite decent copy of Greek iambics, the captain of the school 
fifteen could not. My understanding of the humanities, even 
in my boyhood, was, I well remember, more instinctive than 
that. It would be hubristic, I knew, to question the natural 
eminence of the school prefects: if one wished to become 
beautiful and good it was essential to excel, not in music only, 
but also in gymnastics: so I consoled myself with the thought 
that the day would come when I and my companions would 
be too old to play football, and when we would sit in the 
sun together, discussing the adventures of literature and the 
quictude of art 


* * * * 


Physical clumsiness is not, however, a defect that fades from 
us with advancing age. I am forced to observe that my con- 
emporaries do not tumble as often as I tumble over hidden 
stools, tables, or recumbent dogs: their coffee cups do not 
splash, as much as mine splash, into their saucers: they handle 
ink with greater delicacy, nor do their Biro pens leave dark 
violet patches upon the forehead or the nose. It is with sadness 
that I have watched them untying the parcels that reach them 
from the book-shops or the publishers; they will converse 
amicably and without apparent distraction while undoing the 
knots of string; they do not, as I do, reach in a fever of 
exasperation for the scissors or the knife. Their clothes also 
are for me objects of silent humiliation. Clean they are, with 
creases in the right places and no creases in the wrong places: 
their ties look as if they were always ironed and their shirt- 
collars remain straight and smooth; little do they realise the 
amount of time and money that I expend in my attempts to 
imitate such deftness. It is true of course that after a certain 
age one is not constantly exposed to the old humiliation of 
being bad at games. I do not really mind so much today 
being unable to play ball, since it is unlikely that any occasion 
will arise when such inability will expose me to mortification. 
But I do mind very much that the solitary hobby that I still Jove 
and practise should prove recalcitrant to my hand, eye and 
brain. I know that I shall never be a good gardener in the 
Vincent Square sense of the phrase 

* > * > 


Jt is not from any reluctance to take trouble. My gardening 


tools hang in a neat and shining row upon their pegs. At one 
end of the row is fixed a small wooden batten with which, when 
the aficrnoon’s work is over, I remove from the prongs or 


blades of my tools the accumulated marl and mould. At the 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 





other end of the row hangs a flannel shirt, tattered and frayed, 
with which I polish the tools, recalling as I do so the day 
twenty-two years ago when I purchased that shirt at Santa Fé, 
There are labels, and neat hives of green string, and trugs, and 
and india-rubber mat on which to kneel when the ground is wet. 
Moreover I have a large note-book called ““ My Garden Book” 
in which I enter the names and origins of the bulbs or corms 
that I have planted, and insert instructions to myself regarding 
the further work to be accomplished this year in expectation 
of 1953. Nothing could be more expert, more tidy, more prac- 
tical, more efficiently composed that these aids and preparations. 
I should perhaps explain that I am only permitted to exercise 
my ingenuity on a comparatively small and detached portion 
of the garden; and that I am supposed to “ specialise” on 
spring-flowering plants. Thus the disasters of my known in- 
competence are tactfully restricted both in space and time. I 
felt sure that the many hours I spent last autumn in making 
lists from catalogues and in carting leaf-mould from the wood 
would this spring be rewarded with a burst of magnificence 
such as would make even Lord Aberconway -admire my 
prowess. I watched with anxiety the unfolding of the year. 
It was true that the sparrows had stripped in advance every 
bud from the forsythia, but what did that matter’? Nobody 
likes forsythia in any case, and I knew, from the lists in My 
Garden Book, that there were far more glorious wonders to 
come. I have waited in vain. 
* * * * 


This astonishing Easter and the hot days that followed 
brought out in all their strength and colour the flowers that 
other people had planted in the other sections of the garden. It 
was only my. own little strip that remained as sparse and 
scrannel as an Indian lawn. Not one of my primroses showed 
a single flower; the omphaloides that I had scattered among 
them displayed only a thin cold leaf; a few anemones broke the 
silence and the daffodils were fine. But why had the Muscari 
Tubergenianum, which last year were as blue and large as 
hyacinths, declined to mingy blobs ? Why had only three of 
the Narcissus Watieri, which had been described in the cata- 
logue as “ perfectly hardy,” consented to show their noses, 
refusing to smile in our northern sunshine after the parched 
summers of Tafilet ? Why also is it that, even when a bulb 
or two is so kind as to produce itself, I invariably forget the 
name by which it is called. Carefully do I print these dog- 
latin words upon my labels in the autumn; but the rains 
of winter have by now rendered them illegible, and who am I 
to remember whether a flower is rugulosus or rupicola ? The 
visitors who dawdle along the path while I am weeding will 
ask me from time to time to what varicty a particular anemone 
belongs. Sometimes I am tempted to invent names culled from 
Aristophanes, but if I start to write it down, then shame 
overwhelms me and I confess that I have forgotten or have 
never known. Incompetent again; bad at games; clumsy about 
animate as well as inanimate objects; an elderly failure :— 
with such reproaches do I slink back into my room. 

= x * * 


Some people, I know, find botanical names amusing. I do 
not find them amusing; | only find them changeable, difficult 
to remember accurately, and ignorantly formed. This year I 
am going to keep My Garden Book with even greater precision 
and to acquire metal labels that last a long time. I shall dig 
up the forsythia and have no more primroses for the sparrows 
to nibble. My own section of the garden is going to be brighter 
and better than any other section of the garden. I shall prove 
that, when speedy reactions between eye and arm are not 
required, I am as good at pastimes as anybody else. And, 
after all, who really expects, who really wants, flowers to 
flourish exactly the same every year? They are living, sentient 
things with quirks of their own: we must accept their moods. 
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THEATRE 
The Other Heart. By James Forsyth. (Old Vic.) 


[ TAKE it that the rushing, rustling noise which accompanies the whole 
of every performance at the Old Vic is, in fact, the ventilation. Like 
a river in spate, it inundated last Tuesday’s play ; crone-like, it 
whispered to itself through the pauses, in continuous and disloyal 
susurration. Silence offstage is one of the conditions of theatrical 
entertainment ; the auditorium must be pinstill if one is to decide 
exactly how good (or, as in this case, how bad) a play is. 

Nor, from where I sat, could I see too well. My vision was obscured 
by two interposed obstacles, which came and went, staying ever 
jonger as the evening progressed, and which turned out to be my 
eyelids. Mr. James Forsyth’s play, a prose chronicle in ten scenes 
of the life of Villon, is the kind of work on which Mr. Shaw, in the 
Saturday Review, would have lavished 3,000 words of rational 
obloquy. Stupefied by its arrogance, he might have recorded the 
curious assumption that a man need only have been a poet for us to 
be reconciled to a dramatic recital, nearly three hours in length, 
of his drunkenness, his self-pity and his failure. He might have 
noted the explicit puerility of the contrast by which a scene between 
Villon and his beloved is instantly juxtaposed with a studiedly 
profane exchange between a thief and a trollop. From the text 
he might have picked out the opening of Act III, with Villon 
screaming ** No! No! Stop!’ out of the darkness, and added 
that normally only the most accomplished playwrights can so 
accurately gauge and reflect the natural impulses of the audience. 
Finally, Mr. Shaw would have listed the influences at work in 
Mr. Forsyth’s prose, chief among which would have been those 
sections of an English Prose Composition handbook which are 
headed : ** What is wrong with this sentence ? ’’ ; and the Saturday 
Review's crusade against theatrical dead wood would have advanced 
by another blade’s width. 

‘Happily, Mr. Forsyth’s methods, once the rule in English play- 
houses, are now the exception. All I need say is that, if his intention 
is really to prostrate the spectator with fatigue, he must set about it 
more pertinaciously in the future. To bore people is not as easy as it 
seems ; and, though Mr. Forsyth occasionally makes it look decep- 
tively simple, he often works quite hard and achieves no more than 
an effect of downright badness, which is not boring at all. 

Mr. Alan Badel, as Villon, is an actor at bay. His talents are 
far too subtle for the part. He ducks, mows, crouches, chatters, and 
bares his teeth, but still the lines seep through ; he cannot distract 
us entirely from what he is saying, or prevent us from praying that a 
baritone with his mouth full of pebbles were singing the rdle. Miss 
Irene Worth, looking rather like a wallflower on whom a wall has 
collapsed, plays Catherine de Vausselles, an idealised plague-victim, 
ina manner at once muscular and wan. The production, apart from 
its unwillingness to disclose whether it is night or day, is memorable 
for its reluctance to allow its hero to enter on foot. He is once 
carried on, twice climbs into sight over a strangely vulnerable gate, 
and once bursts in through a window ; on other occasions he 1s 
either discovered flat on his back, or else appears, mysteriously, from 
nowhere—like the old sheep which, I lovingly remember, once came 
Staggering out of the corner of Mr. Robert Benchley’s kitchen. 

KENNETH TYNAN. 


CINEMA 


The River. (Gaumont and Marble Arch Pavilion.) 
Beloved Country. (Carlton.) Belles on their Toes. 
Square.) 

THAT Miss Rumer Godden’s beautiful book The River has been made 

into a beautiful film the eye cannot fail to attest. Directed, on the 

banks of the Ganges, by M. Jean Renoir, it is of exquisite design, 
richly patterned with splendid colours, a great feast of light and 
shadow, skies and saris, flowers and flames—as lovely to look at as 
anything I have seen for years. Against this background throbbing 
with documentary vitality the story, focussed on the adolescent 
love of three girls, two English, one Indian, for a visiting American, 
Seems as pale as a paper rose. At moments the film does catch to 
perfection the emotional seesaws of adolescence—ihose bursts of 
high spirits followed by half-adult despair, the puzzling pain of grow- 
ing up, poetry and giggles, all the muddle and mystery of being 
neither one thing nor the other—but then it loses them. The figures 
become artificial, the dialogue stilted. The Misses Patricia Walters, 

Adrienne Corri and Radha are happily still invested, however, with 

the natural magic of youth, and Miss Walters in particular, homely as 

an English gingerbread, is notably touching in this respect. Mr, 

Esmond Knight and Miss Nora Swinburne as the parents do their 


Cry, The 
(Leicester 
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best with meagre material, and Mr. Thomas Breen, the one-legged 
hero with a rehabilitation problem, works hard. But oh, this is not 
a film to be missed, for whatever its faults they are redeemed a thousand 
times by the visions it unfolds ! 


Directed by Mr. Zoltan Korda, Cry, The Beloved Country, Mr. Alan 
Paton’s fine and depressing comment on racial prejudices in South 
Africa, has been made into a sincere, slow, unrelievedly gloomy and 
at times moving film. Though Mr. Canada Lee as the coloured 
country priest, who goes to seek his errant son in Johannesburg to 
find that the boy has killed a white man, gives a performance of great 
integrity—simplicity, goodness, sadness and poverty being its four 
corner-stones—he is matched, even excelled, by Mr. Charles Carson. 
As the murdered man’s father who learns through his late son’s 
writings the meaning of Christianity, he gives a most memorable 
study of restrained anguish. The meeting of the two fathers is an 
example of perfect dramatic understatement—and immensely touch- 
ing. Miss Joyce Carey brings a subdued tenderness, a gently glowing 
radiance, to a sad and all too brief part, and Mr. Sydney Poitier as a 
more militant coloured clergyman acts vigorously and well. 

Though I had the impression that everything here is slightly 
sentimentalised—on both sides of the tracks—the Johannesburg 
sores, those shanty towns of hair-raising squalor, are, at any rate, 
exposed with unveiled harshness. They present so vast a problem, 
and are such a shattering indictment of civilisation, that the mind 
recoils. The heart, however, does not. Mr. Paton, wisely canting 
to the cardiac side, offers no solution. He merely tells a story, and 
adds a small but desperately sincere plea for tolerance. Tolerance, 
like patriotism, is certainly not enough, but everyone who sees this 
film and who, of course, does not live in Africa, will find it pitifully 
easy to obey him. 


Belles on their Toes is the second part of what I hope will not be 
too long a serial story in which Miss Myrna Loy insists on our believ- 
ing she is the mother of ten children. For comfort’s sake this is at 
least five children too many, for not only are a large proportion of 
them unidentifiable—cheerful little blobs with straw hair—but also, 
strangely enough, such a large family seems vaguely improper. 
On the romantic side there is Miss Jeanne Crain attempting to sacri- 
fice on the family altar a love-affair with Mr. Jeffrey Hunter, and on 
the juvenile day-dreaming side there are the Misses Debra Paget 
and Barbara Bates. Mr. Hoagy Carmichael and Mr. Edward Arnold 
are sort of male nurses. Designed to impress us with the sanctity 
of family life, the film errs in over-exaggerating the loveableness of 
everyone always, but for those who like pattering feet it is, of course, 
a banquet. VIRGINIA GRAHAM, 
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MUSIC 


Tue London Symphony Orchestra is having a remarkable and well- 
deserved success with its series of Beethoven concerts at the Festival 
Hall. On April 18th there was a packed house for the second and 
seventh symphonies and the C minor piano concerto, played by Denis 
Matthews with a remarkably apt blend of unaffected enthusiasm 
and rigorous control. The second symphony is a favourite with those 
who are not naturally whole-hearted admirers of Beethoven (rather 
sas non-Wagnerians enjoy Tannhduser), and Josef Krips obtained the 
right clarity of tone, the perfect blend of primary orchestral colours 
and slightly formal phrasing which emphasise the close relationship 
of the symphony to its eighteenth-century predecessors. The L.S.O. 
has greatly improved under Krips ; and its performances no longer 
suggest that it carries a number of fellow-travellers or sleeping 
partners among the string-players. George Stratton has led the 
orchestra since 1933, and, now that he has announced his intention 
of retiring, in order to conduct and teach, the L.S.O. will find him 
difficult to replace, 

Szigeti’s recital at the Festival Hall on April 17th showed that at 
sixty his playing has lost none of its brilliance and power. He is an 
uncomfortable player to watch, and it is difficult to believe that such 
full tone and such fluent, easy passage-work can come from what 
appears to be such a cramped position. It was fortunate that he had 
for his partner so gifted a pianist as Carlo Bussotti, for not many 
could have followed with such ease the pace which he set for the first 
and last movements of the Kreutzer sonata. Szigeti sacrificed 
nothing to this tempo, neither fullness of tone nor clear articulation ; 
but the first movement lost something, | felt, and occasionally 
sounded too much like a tour de force. 

It was a great pity that one of his truly demonic pizzicati broke a 
string just before the end of the first movement, not only because 
the changing of a string naturally destroyed the continuity of the 
movement but because it plainly disturbed his equanimity in the 
following theme and variations. The pianist, possibly infected by 
the same nervous malaise, set a tempo altogether too jaunty in 
announcing the theme, which thereby lost both its own character 
and its meaning as a contrasting lyrical and meditative movement 
between the passionate storms of the first and last. That Szigeti 
is at his best in modern works, many of which he sponsored long 
before other violinists of his a would look at them, was sug- 
gested by his playing of the Ravel sonata. In the ** Blues *’ move- 
ment, where Ravel experiments with ** jazz *’ idioms in a way which 
has won the approval of both straight and jazz musicians, Szigeti 
created the effect of eery melancholy and of improvisation which are 
the essence of the style. 

Are infant prodigies growing older Szigeti tells in his auto- 
biography of having his legs shaved before appearing in the shorts 
that are the uniform of precocious performers ; but he was already 
familiar with most of the concert-halls of Europe by that time. 
Gerard Poulet, who played violin concertos by Mozart and Mendels- 
sohn at the Festival Hall on April 12th, admits to thirteen years and 
Arthur Tomson, who gave a piano recital at the Wigmore Hall on 
April 21st, to fifteen years of discretion and maturity compared with 
the prodigies of the past. Young men who, in their early “teens, can 
give a good account of concertos such as Mozart's and Mendelssohn's, 
are precocious artists rather than prodigies, coming dangerously near 
to the age when the quality of their performances is judged on its 
Own merits and few allowances made in amazement that they are 
performing at all. MARTIN COOPER. 


” 





Che Spectator,” April 24th, 1852. 


Slowly drifting down from the frozen seas of the North, to 
lose themselves in the waters towards the Equator, annually 
come vast herds of icy rocks; crags that would be immortal in 
their native deserts, where land and water forget their desperate 
nature in the common rigour of the iron frost; but, wandering 
down to more living waters, those rocky pinnacles melt and 
die Among the herd last year was a field or floe of ice, and 

that floe were two ships, idle and deserted, performing a 
strange helpless voyage. One smaller vessel, going to Quebec, 
s near them, and they pass on their way, not unseen, as well 
they might have done; but they were neglected. Many in the 
Quebec-bound vessel wished to explore those deserted wander- 

g homes, but the master was sick and listless, and would not 
be disturbed. Were they Franklin's ships, the Erebus and 
Terror Ihe question occurred to one person on board, but 
it was unsolved; and 1 year after the event, Admiralty and 


public are engaged in seeking evider ICE 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A THorN hedge seems to break into leaf overnight. One looks at it ang 
notes that it is green, and it seems that yesterday it was still in bud and 
looking brown. Such a thing doesn't really happen. It is true that g 

warm sunny morning makes the leaf break in abundance, but for days 
before the green is there, spattered about the hedge or in patches tog 
small to catch the eye. Spring warmth and moist air accelerates 
growth. Horse chestnuts that have been pruned are budding, One 
morning they will be covered with those soft, delicate leaves, and those 
who notice will remark that the whole thing happened in a day, 
Casual observation produces this sort of idea, and most of us are 
casual observers, prone to generalisations and conclusions normally 
reached by untrained, unscientific people. 1 confess to being a casual 
observer because, most of the time, I am. Spring would lose a great 
deal of its magic and excitement if the casual naturalist became a scien- 
tific observer. Not only spring, but summer and autumn too. I know 
that in a few days the apple blossom will open, but the morning I dis- 
cover it has opened will be brighter if I do not stand by the tree today 
and study the fruit buds too carefully. : 





Tame Birds 


Some men have a gift for inspiring confidence in animals and birds. 
I manage fairly well with horses and dogs, but birds have never shown 
any inclination to trust me although | once looked after a hundred 
canaries. On a brief visit to the north 1 crossed Windermere on the 
ferry, and noted a pair of chaffinches that made the trip with us. They 
were as tame as robins and hopped along the rail close to the engineer's 
cabin, As the ferry drew in to the other side I remarked on the tame- 
ness of these birds to the man in charge. He smiled and said he was 
never without them, even on such a day as this one, when all the 
beauty of the lake was obscured in rain. The chaffinches were tame, 
he agreed. at times far too tame. When he opened his sandwich-box 
they were in at the contents as soon as he had helped himself, He had 
to scare them off continually. I don’t think it made much impress.on 
when I suggested he could shut the box, for, from what he said, | 
gathered he was one of those people towards whom birds show no fear, 
and he was as attached to his passengers as they were to him 
Dusk in the Wood ; 

Dusk is the time to stand in a wood, for when the shadows thicken 
the fox moves, the owl goes floating to and fro and birds come in to 
settle for the night. The little wood up the hollow ts largely conifer 
The ground is a thick carpet of needles and cones, for the most part 
brown, although here and there a bit of green shows where blucbells, 
aconites, primroses and fern are trying to make a show. At dusk just 
now the place is a roost for unmated pigeons. They come flapping 
into the tops of the trees when the evening sky is taking on that smoky 
shade, and, unable to see clearly what is beneath, they spend a long 
time peering down and moving uneasily. Once they are settled they 
are reluctant to move If a stick cracks they clatter out of so many 
unexpected places that one wonders just how and when they alighted 
in them. The little owl does not wait for twilight to be off across the 


field, but the tawny owl is not so fond of the day. His first call ts a 


thing to make the hair on one’s neck rise About that time, when 
stiles and ditches are difficult obstacles to negotiate, I like to be well 


on my way home. 
Profit-Sinking 

My acquaintance was not a man for saying anything but his honest 
opinion. He had farmed for a long time when things were not so gooc 
and now, when they were not so bad—with a margin for improve- 
ment—he was canvinced that farmers were being misjudged because 
a minority who were not fit to be at it. Too many “ outsiders” can 
in to “sink a profit.” The sinking of a profit was a most unh« 
thing. It put up the cost of farms and livestock and created a bad 
impression among ignorant townsfolk who couldn't tell sheep 
goats. Everyone knows there are people who farm as a sideline, but 
me the man who isn't interested in the economics of farming shot 
be in agriculture at all. It was the man’s attitude to the tow! 
that impressed me. The division that exists between town and 
is real. The years do not improve it and, unless some effort is 1 
to reconcile the ends and needs of both sections, time will make 
less tolerant, and they will grow as far apart as the industrial 
and the peasant in France. 


Protecting the Crop 

Where frost prevails and carly potatoes are due to come up tt 
to have material at hand to protect the crop. Small branches 
or laurel or old bracken do very well for this purpose. Insect 
do much damage to young seedlings just now, and a dusting wit! 
will save disappointment. JAN NIALI 
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LLITERACY AND CREDULITY thrive in the semi-darkness of ill- Group have been installed in the last two years. Under the 
lit villages in backward lands. Where there is no progress Group’s Tube Well scheme plans are already advanced for 
politically nurtured unrest progresses quickest. It is more irrigation in the Ganges valley—an undertaking which 
than a metaphor to say that the diesel engine is spreading the will necessitate the construction of nearly 1,000 tube Wells 
light where there has been darkness and ignorance. With the powered by sBruUsH ABOE. In conjunction with the Indian 
diese] engine comes the means of electrification for poverty- Government BRUSH ABOE are conducting experiments in the 
stricken villages, the ability to irrigate and grow crops in the electrification of remote villages. It is anticipated that these 
desert. Foremost producers of the diesel engine are THE BRUSH experiments will lead to far greater productivity which will 
ABOE. GROUP. In 1951 over 70% of their production went to those eventually raise the standard of living in the under-developed 
parts of the earth most in need of diesel electric power. In India areas of this great nation. Yet these are only isolated examples of 
alone more than 20,000 diesel engines manufactured by the the immense contribution of BRUSH ABOE to world development, 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 


Report by Richard Usborne 


112 


A prize of £5 was offered for a ten-line love-lyric, of which the 
last three lines were to be: 
In the waiting-room 
Of the branch-line 
On a wet Sunday in Hull. 


Any other monosyllabic place-name could be substituted for Hud, 


Guy Innes wrote : ** Since a lyric has presumably to rhyme and to 
display scansion, it taxes human ingenuity to supply an approach 
to such unmanageably rhythmless lines as the three devised for 
this disheartening exercise. * Clementine’ is no help, because 
the last word is a monosyllable ; and how is* Sunday * to be accented? 
However comma... *’ 

However comma his own rhythmical and heavily rhymed offering 
wins a prize. The difficulty in this competition was its lack of rules. 
] tried to catch some sort of beat in the verses, but otherwise I judged 
them with hardly any mustn’ts in mind. I thought at first that the 
tone ought to be joyful or sad rather than lascivious or bitter. But 
then I found myself being amused by points in pieces that broke that 
rule. So I relaxed and allowed all sorts of sense and nonsense, 
proper rhyme and Tin Pan Alley rhyme into my short list. The 
most excruciating TPA rhyme was in E. M. de Foubert’s couplet : 

** What was it kep” you, oh me darlint, 
From your lad who stands in tormint ? °° 

There was a nice Young Visiters touch about the beginning of 
Anne Beach Thomas's entry. (She wrote ‘* 13 yrs.’’ after her 
name, crossed it out, wrote it again and crossed it out again.) 

** A happy young female sat dozing 
Regardless of the rain outside 
Unaware that her * love * was proposing 
And enquiring if she'd be his bride. 
On receiving only a snore for his cue 
The young man sat wrapped in gloom, 
So he left her on getting no favourable sign 
etc., etc., Crewe.”’ 

Monosyllabic place-names chosen included Penge, Crewe, Leigh» 
Hythe, Looe, Rhyl, Staines, Ayr, Glamis, Mold, Hell, Slough, 
Lyme, Beer, March, Tring, Ware, Stroud, Deal, Goole, Poole, Kew, 
Aunk (M. G. Godlonton’s verse didn’t make it, but my thanks 
to her for a portion of an AA map showing that Aunk exists, near 
Honiton, Frome, Sale, Perth, Liss, Rye, Ryde, Cork and Leek. 

In the several Spectator competitions I have set I have never known 
sO many entries. But they weren't very rewarding. I’m afraid it 
was rather a disheartening exercise. D. R. Peddy’s opening was 


good . 
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** Cutie, Cutie, 
Feminine guard so chic, 
I'm on duty 
Every dam’ night this week... *! 


But there was no future in it. The same applied to R, Morris's 


**Oh ! my love's a fireman’s daughter 
And she's fair and full of grace. 
Her name is Prudence Porter, 
She has that sort of face... °’ 
The following were the best five. £3 to the first and £1 cach to 
the next two. The others highly commended. 
FIRST PRIZE 
(ADMIRAL Str W. M. JAMEs) 
She said love born beneath the stars 
Was morbid and exotic, 
And love that flowered in high-powered cars 
And night-clubs was neurotic. 
So in a B.R. railway-carriage 
I offered her my hand in marriage. 
Our love was sealed with torrid* kiss 
In the waiting-room 
Of the branch-line 
On a wet Sunday in Liss. 
(*The original read ‘* torpid,’’ but I have calmly emended it.) 
SECOND PRIZES 
(G. Mary MArsTon) 
At a junction, "twas her function 
To serve teas across the bar ; 
When I kissed her, she said ** Mister ! 
Don’t you think you’ve gone too far ? "’ 
Banged a cup down, 
Snorted ‘** Sixpence ! "’ 
Both her love and tea were cold ; 
In the waiting-room 
Of the branch-line 
On a wet Sunday in Mold. 
(Guy INNES) 
Though like an oyster in its wet cloister 
Your hand is chilled, love, your visage pale ; 
Though likewise, damme ! your lips are clammy, 
My shiv’ring sweetheart, as any snail, 
Such thoughts suspending, the pane descending 
I watch two drops join, as we should do, 
To prove there’s mating-room 
In the waiting-room 
Of the branch-line 
On a wet Sunday in Crewe. 
HIGHLY COMMENDED 
(W. M. L. Escomse) 
Do you remember, girl of mine 
How we stood by a fireless grate, 
And vowed our vows 
And plighted our troth, 
So glad that the train was late ? 
And time stood still 
For you and me 
With our lips together glued 
In the waiting-room 
Of the branch-line 
On a wet Sunday in Bude. 
(W. R. S. R.) 
In the chill sub-zero Springtime my Jemima said to me 
** Where shall we come together, when the leaf is on the 
the tree ? 
Shall we wander hand in hand along the bonny banks of Doon 
Or drink a cup together in some nice hotel in Troon ? 
Shall we amble in a shady wood, or paddle in a burn, 
Or seek in some sequestered glen the bluebell and the fern ° 
It hasn’t quite worked out that way. Where did we meet, ah where? 
In the waiting-room 
Of the branch-line 
On a wet Sunday in Ayr. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 115 


Set by Mervyn Horder 
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** Ah well, I must stop now, as the watch said when the little bo) 
filled it full of treacle,’ wrote Lear in one of his letters. A prize a 
£5, which may be divided, is offered for not more than three new 
Welleresque similes, tacked on to any of the following everyday 
utterances : How do you do ? Better late than never ; Yours in haste ; 
I couldn't care less; He's had it; Have a go! 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked ‘* Competition,’’ and must be 
received not later than May 7th. Results will be published in the 
Spectator of May 16th, 
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Who's 
air-conditioned 
for comfort ? 


Close, stuffy weather holds no terrors for the wearer 
of Aertex underwear. The countless tiny insulating 
air-cells in the Aertex weave keep you comfortably 
cool when it is hot... and cosily warm if it turns 
cold. These are benefits which everyone can enjoy 
Se ie now that Aertex is plentiful again. 
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LETTERS TO 


Education and Initiative 


Sir,—Mr. Philip Lewis, in his article Industry and the Public Schools, 
asks why the modern State secondary schools no longer seem to pro- 
duce boys so willing to take risks and aspire to leadership as they did in 
the old days when these schools had a fairly large proportion of fee- 
paying pupils, and why industry now looks more to the public schools 
for potential managers. 

May I suggest a reason that has nothing to do with the education 
provided by the schools, but much with the home background of the 
boys? When you have come from a poor home, and during your early 
years have been constantly aware of perhaps slightly sordid conditions, 
lack of privacy and the absence of the small luxuries that money buys, 
you tend to value economic security above all things. If you have been 
uncomfortably off and living in one of the poorer streets, there is a 
very good reason why, when it comes to a career, you are determined 
to insure against a return to insecurity. On the other hand, if as a boy 
you have had a reasonably comfortable home background, you are 
more willing to take the risk of insecurity because you have had no 
personal experience of what the loss of the gamble means to your 
family. 

I have been connected with further education, and | have noticed 
that, however good the education provided by the schools, the moods 
and moral attitudes inculcated by the home background of the student 
provides a far more potent influence than the hours spent in the class- 
rooms when it comes to basic decisions.—Yours faithfully, 

E. E. R. Tore. 

Venture, Cadbury Lane, Clapton-in-Gordano, Somerset. 


Bearing-Reins 


Sir,—As one who in youth drove a large variety of horses, both four- 
in-hand and pair, may I explain about bearing-reins ? In order that 
a horse may be driven comfortably and happily it is essential that the 
“bar of his bit should rest over his tongue and upon what are known 
as the “ bars” of his mouth. The bit must not be too high or too low, 
but just right. This adjustment depends on the angle at which the horse 
carries his head. But not all horses carry their heads at the same angle. 
If therefore two horses or four are to go comfortably together some- 
thing is necessary to raise or lower their heads slightly to make the 
adjustment as comfortable as possible for each individual horse of 
the pair or team. The instrument used for this purpose is the bearing- 
rein. A good “ fourein-hand coachman ” would often spend as much as 
half-an-hour going round his team to make sure that each horse was as 
comfortably bitted as possible before mounting the box. He knew 
very well that his own reputation as a “whip” depended more than 
anything on having his team as perfectly bitted as possible. This 
he could certainly never have accomplished to his own satisfaction or 
their comfort if he had been deprived of the use of the bearing-rein. 

The reason for the very proper outcry in Edwardian times against 
bearing-reins lay in their abuse. Unfortunately and very stupidly many 
people with no knowledge of horsemanship or driving at all thought it 
smart that the heads of the horses drawing their carriages should be 
dragged up as high as possible so as to give them a high-stepping 
action (very different from the true hackney action). They therefore 
hauled up the bearing-reins as tight as possible, thus converting them 
into instruments of torture. The more their horses fretted and frothed 
under the intense discomfort thus caused them, the smarter they thought 
their turn-out to be. These iniquitous abuses were regarded with horror 
by everyone with any knowledge of horsemanship and the gentle art 
of driving, and | am very sure that they were never permitted for one 
moment in the royal stables. Indeed as a young man I spent many 
happy moments watching the royal horses being beautifully driven in 
teams and pairs and (knowing something about the technique of the 
business) admiring the skill with which they were bitted. Please there- 
fore let us have no well-intentioned but misinformed appeals to her 
Majesty to deprive her Master of Horse of a very necessary instrument 
which he will, 1 am sure, be as unlikely to misuse as any of his 
predecessors were.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


Furze Park. Polruan by Fowey, Cornwall. GRANVILLE RAM, 


A New Prayer-Book 


Sir,—On account of the vagaries of surface mail the Spectators of the 
first three weeks of March have all arrived in the middle of April. I 
find myself plunged into your articles and correspondence on public 
worship. This is a very live subject with us at the moment, because in 
October last the Episcopal Synod of this Province, sitting with clerical 
and lay {1 Proposed Prayer Book, which is even 
gow in the press and should be published before long. 


assessors, author sed 
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‘THE EDITOR 


I do not intend to say much of its contents, but the way ip which 
modifications in public worship may come about in a Province which 
was severed from the Church of England less than a quarter of 
century ago may be of interest. A Proposed Prayer Book is authorise 
under a section of a canon which provides that the forms of worshj 
are supplementary or alternative to the Book of Common Prayer but 
do not supersede it. That book remains the norm, and alteration 
in it can only be made if the general council concurs. The general 
council consists of a House of Bishops, a House of Clergy and a House 
of Laity, the last two consisting of representatives of the dioceses 
Concurrence would be needed by two general councils, ordinarily 
meeting every three years, with opportunity in between for the dioceses 
to express their opinions, between them, through the diocesan councils 
So far | think only the State prayers have been submitted to this full 
procedure. Some parts of the Proposed Prayer Book will be offered 
for concurrence. 

Yet a third section of the canon allows for wide experiment in 
suggested forms. This is authorisation by the episcopal synod of forms 
supplementary and alternative, in any diocese where the Bishop gives 
diocesan authorisation, This has been greatly used in the last twenty 
years and more. A pamphlet containing such authorisations runs tg 
forty pages. This has meant a licensed liberty which has given oppor. 
tunity for controlled trial of proposals which has provided much 
evidence to diocesan and the provincial liturgical committees before 
A Proposed Prayer Book was placed as a whole before the episcopal 
synod. A Diocesan Bishop still has his liturgical rights, but exercises 
them under the general supervision of the episcopal synod, 

Of the contenis it may be said that the plea for simplification has 
been heeded in some cases, especially in the ministration of holy 
baptism, where the American form was found to be a useful guide, 
On the other hand, in a country where there are few alternative sources 
of prayers in Indian languages, the occasional prayers and _thanks- 
givings have been much increased. 

It is to be expected that, if A Proposed Prayer Book wins its way, the 
number of the other permissive alternatives will be restricted.—Yours 
faithfully, WILLIAM Bomsay, 

St. John’s House, Colaba, Bombay 5. 


. 
Railway Fares 

Sir.—From your references to the railways in the Spectator of April 
18th, one might imagine a difficult and insoluble problem where none 
really exists. For many years the railways have reduced their service to 
the public by cutting down trains and at the same time increasing their 
fares. It is not surprising if the result is that their income does not 
cover their costs. 

Consider, for example, the journey from Harrogate to York, for which 
the railway quotes three fares: 2s. 9d. excursion fare: (outward by 
12.45 train only; return on the same day). 6s. 3d. monthly return; 
8s. 6d. ord nary return without time limit. The bus company takes us 
to York for 2s. 11d. return, provides an hourly service, and its retum 
tickets are available for months. Is it very surprising that crowded 
buses are held up at level-crossings whilst trains pass through with less 
than one passenger per carriage’? Would a further increase in pas 
senger fares really augment railway incomes? If all these irritating 
restrictions were abolished, and the 2s. 9d. return made available for 
ever on any York train, would it really ruin the railways to pack their 
empty coaches at half-a-crown a head? When I buy a return ticket I 
pay for the return-half in advance, and, in effect, | am making the 
railway an interest-free loan of my money. If I delay my return for 
twelve rather than one month I am benefiting the railways. Why theo 
all these pettifogging restrictions on the use of return-half tickets ?— 
Yours faithfully, WINSTON C. E. HarTLey. 

Flat 3, 18 West Cliff Grove, Harrogate. 


Guides to Britain 


Sir.—Your correspondent, Mr. Coltart, is right. There was a Michelin 
guide of Britain issued before the war, and I wish that it could be 
reissued like the excellent Michelin maps of Britain. But, unlike the 
Michelin guide of France, to which Janus referred, and which is the 
gastronomic Bible of all French travellers, the Michelin guide of 
Britain had no classification of restaurants and hotels. These have no 
stars for outstanding cuisine in the British guide—although certainly 
they could have been awarded in many cases, 

The A.A. and R.A.C. hotel lists concentrate mainly on accommoda- 
tion. We need a hotel and restaurant guide to Britain on Michelin 
lines, and Mr. Raymond Mortimer’s Good Food Guide 1951-52 is a 
step in this right direction, 
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it is a sad reflection on the British that their hotel guide-books con- 
centrate on appointments and bedrooms, whilst the French classify 
their hotels mainly according to the food they serve. Perhaps a nation 
s the guide-books it deserves !—Yours, &c., G. E. DaNieL. 
United University Club, 1 Suffolk Street, S.W.1. 


Sir, AS a Michelin guide enthusiast, one of my most cherished pos- 
gessions is the last edition of the Great Britain guide, which is dated 
July, 1930. It was a stop-gap edition, as some of the town-plans were 
badly printed, and a special notice at the beginning of the guide 
announced that “ insistent demands for an up-to-date volume have led 
ys reluctantly to offer a limited number of the best copies at the tempor- 
arily reduced price of 3s.” (Think of it !). 

I always understood that these ingenious guides were the special 
hobby of M. Michelin, and that they ceased publication on his death 
as they were not a paying proposition. Certainly their clever system 
of routes and mileages have never been equalled in any other road 
book that | know of.—Yours faithfully, E. F. TURNER. 

Revdon, Purley Bury Avenue, Sanderstead, Surrey. 


What’s My Line? 
Sin.—May | give my own reaction to Miss “aski’s interesting article ? 
| shall not emulate her boldness in generalisation. How can she know 
the typical reaction of the viewer—if indeed there is one? In the 
interests of brevity, I shall mention only my points of disagreement. 
It never occurred to me to regard the members of the panel as 


1. 
experts. They are clearly (in this context) just intelligent men and 
women. I am sure many ordinary viewers, like myself, felt they could 


have done as well or as badly. An expert panel would, I imagine, 
have to consist wholly of experienced barristers, which heaven forbid. 

2. My sympathies were always with the panel. This, surely, is 
psychologically inevitable. One cannot but sympathise with those who 
are attempting a difficult job. The other side had no difficulty. 

3, There is one surprising omission in Miss Laski’s analysis. She 
never mentions the pleasure of watching the minds of the panel at 
work. I liked the occasional inspired queries, which seemed to me to 
verge sometimes on the telepathic, but I enjoyed most the methodical 
approach by elimination, the dovetailing and building up of meagre 
data, the effort to gain as much as possible from noting closely the 
appearance, facial expression and general response of the challenger. 

May I add two small criticisms of the conduct of the programme ? 

1. Many of the questions asked could not be answered by a cate- 
gorical yes or no. The attempt to give such an answer was too often 
misleading. Why not say, “ No answer in categorical terms is possible,” 
and leave it at that ? 

2, Some of the occupations were so obscure as to be practically 
impossible to elicit. Personally I derive a very limited entertainment 
from watching people attempting an intrinsically hopeless task. It 
I am, Sir, &c., 


may be funny once but stales with repetition 
N. HopcGson. 


Tatsfield 


Aid for Old People 


Sirn.—The letter in your issue of March 21st from the Chairman of the 
Central Council for District Nursing in London prompts me to cite 
a case of hardship, which is probably typical of many, in the hope that 
some of your readers may be able to offer practical suggestions. 

An old lady of 80, very deaf and almost blind but otherwise so far 
in reasonably good health, has recently become subject to occasional 
black-outs in the course of which she is liable to fall and jnjure herself. 
It may be that some partial paralysis of the brain is setting in, but, 
whatever the cause, the doctor has said that the old lady may no longer 
be left unattended, i.e. alone in the house, at any time. This old lady 
has no means other than her old-age pension, and lives with her only 
(unmarried) daughter, who has to be away from home all day while she 
is earning her living as a secretary. She cannot afford the fees for a 
nursing-home, nor can she afford to continue for very long the tem- 
porary arrangement she has perforce adopted of paying a help £5 a 
week to keep watch over her mother during the day. 

Can anyone say what js the solution of this distressing problem? I 
imagine it js rather outside the scope of the District Nursing Service.— 
Yours faithfully, T. J. CLARKE. 

2 Stanhope Road, Walthamstow, E.17. 


The Nyika Plateau 


Sir—I read Colonel Van der Post’s book Venture into th 
with some surprise. The agricultural departments of the East African 
‘lcrritories are staffed with some extremely able men, and I am sure 
they have left little, if any, of East Africa uninvestigated for agricul- 
tural development; especially such easily accessible places as Mlanje 
and the Nyika. I notice one of your readers takes up the cudgels on 
behalf of Mlanje Mountain in your issue of March 28th. 


interior 
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In 1923 I wandered all over the Nyika Plateau. As it only averages 
8,000 feet no altitude difficulties were encountered, and porters were 
readily obtained with the offer of a little extra pay, blankets and 
chances of much meat. The local Africans assured me that game grazed 
like cattle on the plateau and this proved to be correct. I was informed 
by Dr. Laws of Livingstonia, who was still alive and active at that 
time, that, to the best of his knowledge, I was the first white man to 
explore this uninhabited plateau. But of course it may have been 
done previously. 

It would appear typical of Whitehall to send out a stranger to the 
country to investigate districts which must now be well known to the 
various Technical Departments. I must, however, congratulate 
Colonel Van der Post on his linguistic abilities, as he was able to 
understand African camp-fire talk in an area where languages differ 
about every fifty miles. This is a real accomplishment.—Yours 
faithfully, WILLIAM Hoop-Dye. 

P.O. Box 90, Nyeri, Kenya. 


Nurses in the Home 


Sir,—The papers have all been so good in helping those who are 
working hard to provide hostels where old people may end their days 
in comfort that it encourages me to beg for a little space for an appeal 
on behalf of those patients who are desperately anxious to stay at home, 
and especially those who want above all else to be allowed to die at 
home. These patients were overlooked when the National Health 
Service was planned, and they have no powerful friends and societies 
to help them. They are even worse off now than they were 30 years 
ago; the kind-hearted women who used to act as nurses, and who were 
such a help and comfort, are now all out at work, many of them work- 
ing as nurses in factories, schools and hostels. 

It is, of course, impossible to discuss the whole problem in a short 
letter, but the first requirement is to rebuild the home nursing service 
from the foundations. It must be accepted as a basic principle that 
the home is as important as the hospital, the school and the factory. The 
service must be built up on a correspondingly big scale, and it must 
have the same prestige as, for example, the women’s Forces. It must 
be recognised as a major national service, and not a minor department 
of the County Council, But there cannot be a comprehensive home- 
nursing service until the general public realise, first, that at present 
there is dreadful suffering which could be prevented (especially in 
patients dying slowly of cancer) if more nurses were available for home 
nursing; and, second, that there are large numbers of nurses who are 
attending patients who are not ill or suffering in any way at all; for 
example, in factories, docks and coal-mines, It is difficult to see how 
there can be any progress until there is an over-riding authority who 
will see to it that nurses are sent where they are needed most.—I am, 
Sir, &c., R. L. Kitcuina. 


Wetherby. 





Just Published 


Ordeal by Slander 


Prof. Lattimore was named ‘‘top Soviet spy in U.S.A.°” How 
he successfully rebutted the charge in the face of a “ tide of fear 
that was sweeping Washington.”’ (13s. 6d.) 











A New Writer 


Mr. Nicholas 
by THOMAS HINDE 


Family life pin-pointed by a young novelist in all its 
mutual discomfort, wry humour and affection in the 
face of total misunderstanding. 12s. 6d. net 


Spring’s Green Shadow 


by CECILY MACKWORTH 
“Her story of a Welsh girl, who has to rid herself of the one good 


memory of her childhood is ruthless, clear-cut and profoundly 
able.—Spectator. (0s. 6d.) 
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BOOKS OF 


Tempora et Mores 


The History of ‘‘ The Times,’’ Vol. IV, Parts | and II, 1912-1948, 
(Times Office. 50s. the set.) 


Tue history of The Times is the history of the times. That is what 
makes the way of the historian so hard. He has, in the case of this 
particular work, to marshal in just proportion the events of the most 
momentous epoch in the life of Britain, to indicate how they were seen 
and presented in Printing House Square and at the same time to reveal 
the inner mechanism and the play of personalities in an editorial 
office which ranks consensu omnium as the most famous in the world, 
The austerely anonymous author—for the traditional anonymity of 
Times writers extends even to its historian—has discharged his 
exacting task admirably. For those coeval with him, to 
read his ordered and lucid pages is to re-live the experiences he 
recounts, rarely with need to challenge his judgements, practically 
never with need to question his facts. Yet he has set himself a 
standard almost impossibly high. 

** Examples of misjudgement as to foreign affairs,’’ he writes, 
in what is termed a Postscript, “ are acknowledged in these pages 
with fidelity as to the political facts and candour as to the editorial 
writers. The organ that has consistently, since the time of the 
second Walter and Thomas Barnes, upheld the dignity of political 
newspaper writing may not, in the writing of tts own History, 
pursue any other course than resolute self-examination.’”’ 

No other course has been pursued. This volume, unlike its prede- 
cessors, deals with the writer's own professional colleagues, with all 
the possible embarrassment that fact entails. Yet precisely the 
same justice and objectiv.ty are displayed in references—of the three 
editors whom this period covers—to Wickham Steed, who ts alive, 
as to Geoffrey Dawson and Barrington-Ward, who are dead. 


In only one particular has the author failed. He has let this volume 
exceed the limits of its predecessors, break itself into two parts and 
run to 1,048 pages of text and over one hundred of appendices; 
that is too much for anyone except fellow-historians eager to excavate 
the rich source-material here provided. Compression without 
appreciable loss would not have been impossible, but no doubt it 
would have been difficult. It is easier, as every writer of any ex- 
perience knows, to be prolix than concise. And into the prescribed 
(if exceeded) space there are tremendous happenings to be crowded 
—a threatened civil war in Ireland, two world wars and a social 
revolution at home; in Printing House Square the shattering of 
century-old calm and decorum by the sudden incursion of North- 
cliffe, and the attempted marriage of Times traditions with the 





Hramton Wick 


much praised first novel by 
ELIZABETH FAIR 


Miss Fair's first novel is not one of promise but 
accomplishment . . . delicious. Good luck to her."’ 
JOHN Be tseMan (Daily Telegraph) 














Ls , By Trollope out of Thirkell. . . . The newest 
Ty } in an old tradition . . . she observes character 
through a more kindly prism than the lorgnette of 
Mrs. Thirkell NANCY SPAIN (Daily Express). 
6d. 
JEAN MALRICE 
Ross PROCTER 
The Yellow Hurry 
Drawing-Room the Darkness 
Marks the confident retarn of Jean One of the best crime stories I have 
Ross to the standard of Goth ever read. Here are real, live charac- 
Pf ona A work of ters . here is an ingenious plot salted 
a Nor lohno'l with tension, surprise and shrewd 
* Recalls the sensitive work of Virginia observation. Here, indeed, is almost 
Woolf and Elizabeth Bowen i H a text-book-model of construction.’ 
Corr BowMAN (Evening News) 





HUTCHINSON 

















THE WEEK 


Daily Mail mind, with, for climax, the imminent prospect of acquiri 
in 1922 a new, and novel, editor in the person of David Lloyd George, 
Of these particular shocks what seems called for has been said on 
an earlier page of this issue of the Spectator. Here temperature and 
pulse-beat may be kept at normal. 


When the financial situation of The Times became critical in 199g 
two proprietors of popular dailies, Arthur Pearson of the Daily 
Express and Lord Northcliffe of the Daily Mail, bid for contro} 
Northcliffe won. He had therefore been in command at Printing 
House Square some four years when Geoffrey Dawson was 
appointed Editor in succession to Buckle. It is here that these 
volumes open. They record no sensation like the Pigott letters, 
but they cover the Ulster crisis of 1914, the First War, the Peagg 
Conference, the Irish settlement, the rise of Hitler, the Second War 
and the advent of the Labour Party to power in 1945. In all this 
the directors of the policy of The Times had to decide the eternal 
question how far a paper should lead and how far reflect public 
opinion. Actually it must do both. The Times has done both, but in 
a critical period, from 1930 onwards, it admittedly, in the judgement 
of the author of the History, failed. He is candid in his criticisms, 
and there is no doubt he is right. His charge is, in effect, that the 
paper did not lead enough and that where it did lead it led wrong, 
Too often its leading articles were content to cite “ public 
opinion,’’ ‘* the feeling of the country ** and ** the average view,” 
Barrington-Ward was the principal foreign leader-writer, but he 
could claim none of the experience of the great foreign editors like 
Mackenzie Wallace and Valentine Chirol and Steed. Moreover he 
had held from the first that the Treaty of Versailles was something 
like a moral crime and that therefore Germany was justified in 
resorting to any legitimate means to rid herself of its shackles ; from 
that it was a short distance to condoning resort to the most flagrantly 
illegitimate means. 


The final word on policy rested with Dawson, but Dawson, it is 
pointed out, brought up in the Milner school, concentrated all his 
interest and most of his atiention on Imperial affairs. He spoke no 
foreign language and could not bring himself to care greatly about 
Europe. At the same time, after the death of Harold Williams iz 
1928, no new Foreign Editor was appointed. The effect of that is only 
understood if the place held by Wallace and Chirol ts realised. 
Not only had they immense knowledge themselves, but under their 
régime the foreign correspondents—Steed at Vienna, Saunders at 
Berlin, and Smalley at Washington—were, in addition to their 
published despatches, sending home long and invaluable private 
letters for editorial guidance ; on many aspects of world affairs The 
Times was frequently better informed than the Foreign Office. But 
in the vital ‘thirties all this belonged to the past, and in the vital 
"thirties The Times was consistently and disastrously wrong in its 
interpretations of European politics, most of all of German policy 
under the Nazi régime. So far from palliating that, the historian 
exposes the mistakes systematically and relentlessly, down to the 
notorious leader on Czechoslovakia in September, 1938, to which 
the editor (Dawson), coming in after dinner, added the fatal para- 
graph, envisaging, at the very climax of Hitler’s threats to that most 
viable of the Succession States, the loss to it of its Sudeten 
German provinces. 


Dawson, displaced by Northcliffe in 1919 in favour of Wickham 
Steed, displaced in turn by the Astor—Walter control, returned to 
his editorial post in 1922 and remained till Barrington-Ward (d. 1948) 
succeeded him in 1941. The historian clearly gives the higher place 
to the younger man, in spite of his mistaken view of Germany (and 
as to that there are many other writers brought to judgement in the 
light of the event). For Barrington-Ward The Times was not a 
profession but a vocation, and in its service he undoubtedly worked 
himself to death. Yet of the three it is Steed who emerges from these 
pages with enhanced stature. He, no doubt, leaned too much toward 
Paris, but that was better than leaning too much towards Berlin. 
His knowledge of international affairs was immense, and his 
interest in domestic social questions keen. The wisdom of replacing 
him by Dawson in 1922 must remain an unresolved question. 


The story is carried to the end of Barrington-Ward's editorship 
in 1948, but it becomes slightly jejune as it nears the finish. <A great 
deal was said earlier about the attitude of The Times towards Ge 
before the war, little or nothing about its surprisingly favourable 
attitude towards Soviet Russia during and immediately after te 
war. Yet no series of leading articles attracted more comment 
much of it favourable. Without some mention of this the record is 
something less than complete. WILSON HARRIS. 
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The Open Night 


JOHN LEHMANN 


A distinguished collection of studies of the writing of 
some men of genius who have died during the author's 
lifetime. It includes essays on certain apects of the 
work of W. B. Yeats, Virginia Woolf, Rilke, Henry James, 
Conrad, Proust, James Joyce, Edward Thomas, Wilfred 
Owen and Rupert Brooke, Demetrios Capetanakis and 
Alun Lewis Coming shortly, 15s. net 


The Revolutionary 
Movement in France 
1815 - 1871 
JOHN PLAMENATZ 


16s. net 


The Echoing Green 
CRICKET STUDIES 
JOHN ARLOTT 


Monday, 11s. 6d. net 
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Elizabeth Bentley 
OUT OF BONDAGE 


How an American girl became deeply involved with 
the Communist Party—and how she escaped and turned 
to the dangerous game of spying for the F.B.I. 12s. 6d. 


Sir Charles Darwin 
THE NEXT MILLION YEARS 


** What will be the fate of the human race a million 
years from now ? In this book a distinguished natural 
scientist, grandson of his famous namesake, attempts 
a prediction. It makes an absorbing, if depressing, 
story.”’ MANCHESTER EVENING NEWS 


** Depressing ? I do not find it depressing, myself, to 
think in terms of a million years. . .. His specula- 
tions are assuredly fascinating.’’ DAILY GRAPHIC 
** It will disturb a great many people. . . . A stimulat- 
ing challenge.’’ TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 

: 15s. 


THE Mariners LIBRARY 


The nineteenth volume in the series, published today, 
is 1,700 Miles in Open Boats, by Capt. Cecil Foster, the 
famous voyage of the Trevessa lifeboats told by 
the Captain himself. Illustrated. 9s. 6d. 


RUPERT HART-DAVIS 


SOHO SQUARI LONDON 
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JOHN P. | 
MARQUAND’s 


great new novel 


MELVILLE GOODWIN, wus.. 


The intimate story, superbly told, of a brilliant General 
who could not command his own heart. 

General Sir Brian Horrocks : ** Most amusing and witty. 
Anyone who has had any connection whatever with 
military life will recognise many familiar figures. Written 
with a wealth of understanding. I enjoyed it immensely.”’ 
512 pages _ Large Crown 8vo 15/- 


“ ARMCHAIR DETECTIVE © 


ERNEST DUDLEY’s 


rousing historical crime story 


PICAROON 


Based on the actual memoirs of that scandalous 18th 
century actor, rake and ‘‘ Prince of Pickpockets,’’ George 





Barrington, Ernest Dudley has written a rumbustious, 
gaudy, bawdy story, historically accurate and vastly 
entertaining 10/6 





‘*4 Notable New Series” 


DAILY TELEGRAPH 


THE REGIONAL 
BOOKS 


Edited by Brian Vesey-FitzGerald, F.L.S 


A companion and complementary series 
to the famous ** County Books ”’ 


H. J. MASSINGHAM’s 


THE SOUTHERN MARCHES 


** An absorbing account of the historic region between 
Wye and Usk ’’—Sphere ** Grand territory. Mr. 
Massingham has a seeing eye and the power to tell what 
he sees, and he brings to the task a well-stored mind ’’— 
Howard Spring (Country Life). ** Exceedingly pleasant 
and informative, and eminently readable '’—-Times Lit 
Supp. ** In a class by itself. If the series keeps up to Mr. 
Massingham’s standard, it will be outstanding ’’— 
Birmingham Post. Beautifully illustrated and with map. 21/- 
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The first full-length biographs 
of KING IBN SAUD 


H. ST. JOHNB.  *: 
PHILBY’s ‘\{ 
ARABIAN JUBILEE 


** A biography and a character study ¢ e of the 

remarkable Arab statesmen of all time. Deserves to rank 
high in literature of personal rule. Long as the book is, 
every page is readable. ’’—Times. Lavishly illustrated. 30/- 
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Vivid and fresh, this is the pers« 
merchant seaman, on shipboard and ashore, principal 


among the multitude of tropic islands looped about the 
throat of southern Asia from the Bay of Bengal to Japan 
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Russia Returns to Nihilism ? 

My Friend Vassia. By Jean Rounault. (Hart-Davis. 15s.) 

THe West owes a debt of gratitude to M. Jean Rounault, who, in 
My Friend Vassia, has given a first indication of where the answer may 
lie to the question which is asked by every student of Stalinist Russia : 
** How will it allend ?’’ His book records the detailed impressions 
of a year’s detention at forced labour in the coalfields of the Don 
Basin, in company with the nationals of several other countries, as a 
result of a typical piece of Soviet administrative muddle. By sheer 
force of character, and in spite of a weak heart and post-operative 
hernia, this indomitable Frenchman survived the conditions of 
squalor, semi-starvation and intermittent brutality in which he was 
confined to paint an objective and sympathetic of life in the Donbass. 

The story opens with a now familiar description of Soviet deporta- 
tion procedure—the herding into appallingly crowded cattle-trucks 
followed by a swift descent into the customary depths of physical 
degradation. Here it recalls the atmosphere.of the Habsburg Empire 
on a tiny scale, with noisy and quarrelsome Germans, polite, 
resigned Austrians and fatalistic Rumanians obsessed by fear for 
their personal possessions. The author describes the curious 
** white marriages ’’ made in the train for the protection of the 
younger women, and the first tribute is paid to the integrity of his 
character when the waggon insists on appointing him its unofficial 
** doctor.’’ His picture of Makeyevka is an astonishing commentary 
on the Soviet industrial system, with all its crudity, corruption and 
utter inefficiency ; and the characters of his fellow-deportees are 
sketched with great perception, for example the frail German Com- 
munist Koch, a modern Quixote in the burning faith which renders 
him impervious to the realities of his surroundings, and von Franken- 
hausen—already converted to the idea of a Slavo-Germanic Empire, 
since *‘ Russia is the only country in which we Germans are re- 
spected.”’ 

There are sketches of the hated ‘* Nachalniki,’’ the Russian Party 
administrators, and a particularly attractive one of young Kolya, 
expressing the crude philosophy of millions of Russians. ** When 
the nachalnik’s here you work. When he’s gone you stop.’’ There 
is the peasant woman outside the hospital with her gift of eggs and 
God's blessing—and Rounault’s friend Vassia, whose strong 
personality, warm humanity and native shrewdness obviously made a 
great impression on the author. In due course M. Rounault’s 
reputation as a ‘* doctor *’ separated him from his friends in the 
lamp-room of the mine, and caused him to be co-opted as assistant 
to a young woman doctor, whose indifference to the human suffering 
around her is a dreadful commentary on one aspect of the Soviet 
system. Finally, thanks to the beneficent influence of Russian 
agencies whose working he never clearly understood, M. Rounault 
was herded with a crowd of others across the bridge over the Pruth 
back into Rumania. 

In their fashion the experiences of this cultured Frenchman have 
left a greater impression on me than any similar narrative since the 
end of the war. It is no escaped Russian or disillusioned Communist, 
obsessed by the political significance of all he has experienced, who 
records these events, but a Western gentleman who is a worthy 
successor to the Marquis de Custine whom he quotes so effectively. 
His evidence goes some way towards disproving the theory that 
Stalinism can subordinate the mental processes of the whole Russian 
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One of the least well-known of all the war figures— 
the man who fought for and preserved the 
independence of the air arm, and in whose hands 
it triumphed. 





A vivid picture of the man as well as a comment- 

ary on his campaigns. ... this lively biography.’’ 

DAILY DISPATCH 
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indelible mark on the history of the war.”’ 
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people to its evil will. For example, despite all the weight of goy; 
propaganda, young Kolya had ** unreservedly given his heart to; 
hero of his own choosing: a bandit who freely roamed the steppes," 
And the power of the Stalinist machine had not succeeded in banishi 
the ikons from the walls of ** nearly all ’’ the miners’ Cottages in m 
area. 

M. Rounault contrasts the effectiveness of Soviet Propaganda 
among the workers and intellectuals of the West with ** the ext 
ordinary inteilectual freedom we find under the Soviet totalitarian 
régime.”’ Finally he advances a theory of considerable interest and 
importance—that, as a result of the high-pressure industrialisation 
the Soviet industrial worker has come to look upon his Machine a5 
mirroring that to which he himself has been reduced. It is here, th 
author believes, that ** the final break will undoubtedly come." 
And in the words spoken by ** mon ami Vassia,’’ M. Rounault 
discerns the stirring of a new Russian Nihilism : ** Men are beasts, 
There’s only one solution—a bomb.’’ 

The translation is really excellent, and the reader should not ty 
put off by an introduction which is somewhat out of tune with the 
rest of this fine book. RICHARD CHANCELLOR, 


Professional Exploration 


West African Explorers. Edited by C. Howard, with an introductiog 
by J. H. Plumb. (O.U.P. World’s Classics. 7s, 6d.) 
EACH generation has its psychological fashions, and resurrects men 
who can symbolise its climate of thought. A life like Kierkegaard’; 
suddenly, after a hundred years of oblivion, takes hold of men’s 
imaginations. Then, as the climate changes, it fades quietly oy 
again. 1 sometimes wonder whether a set of unfamiliar lives js not 
now going to enter the psychological currency—anti-Romantic 
heroes, the opposites of Rimbaud or T. E. Lawrence, the men who 
have endured the extremes of danger and suffering for professional 
reasons. In their way they are just as odd fish as the romantic 
heroes ; their psychological interest is often deeper ; and they may 
mean more to us just now. i 

If you read the World’s Classic, West African Explorers, which is 
an anthology of explorers’ own writings about their journeys, you 
will find some extraordinary examples of human strangeness, and of 
how much the human spirit can stand, when it is simply set a job to 
do. It is impossible to study Mungo Park’s account of his last 
expedition without thinking that he4s the model of all those unbreak- 
able, hard-willed, self-centred men who have, once set a task, gone 
through with it, indifferent whether they are doing good or evil, or 
to the effect on the lives of others or their own. -A good many 
scientists have been like that ; also a good many officials of a police 
State. A number of them could write, as Mungo Park did, in the 
last stage of his attempt to find the mouth of the Niger : 

*I am sorry to say that of forty-five Europeans who left the 
Gambia in perfect health, five only are at present alive, namely, 
three soldiers (one deranged in his mind), Lieutenant Martyn and 
myself 

‘* From this account I am afraid that your Lordship will be apt 
to consider matters as in a very hopeless state ; but 1 assure you! 
am far from desponding... I this day hoisted the British flag, 
and shall set sail for the East with the fixed resolution to discover 
the termination of the Niger or perish in the attempt. I have heard 
nothing that | can depend on respecting the remote course of this 
mighty stream: but | am more and more inclined to think that i 
can end nowhere but in the sea 

** My dear friend Mr. Anderson and likewise Mr. Scott are bo 
dead, but though all the Europeans who are with me should d 
and though | were myself half-dead, | would still persevere ; and 
if | could not succeed in the object of my journey, | would at least 
die on the Niger.”’ 

He is the supreme example of the heroic professional ; but ther 
are others, like Clapperton and the slightly gentler (though the 
standard of gentleness is not high), more absurd and endearing 
Lander, who followed close after. Along with Park, however 
most interesting of this selection of explorers is Mary Kingsley, wi 
must have been one of the most remarkable women of the nineteent 
century. She was as brave as it is given to a human being to & 
but with a courage more observant and matter-of-fact than the grin 
epic courage of her professional predecessors ; she had a sharp eyé 
for trade, and might have been a post-war Colonial Office emissa! 


r] 
i 


suddenly imbued with the scholarly panache of Mr. Patrick Leig* 


Fermor ; she believed in little but the liberal and stoical virtues 
and wrote with mockery and self-mockery. 

I should like to say that of these explorers she was the first moder 
but in fact it is not the Mary Kingsleys, the civilised and detach 
who have stamped themselves on our contemporary world . 
the Mungo Parks, the men without a doubt. But she was a gree 
woman. The selections from her work in this edition are as fun 
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as anything in Mr. Peter Fleming. She is the only humorist, and 
the most agreeable person, among the great explorers. 

Mr. C. Howard has edited this anthology with taste and judgement, 
and there is an admirable introduction by Dr. J. H. Plumb, realistic, 
imaginative and warm with human feeling. C. P. SNow. 


Breach of Promise 


A Matter of Conscience. By Werner Bergengruen. Translated from 
the German by Norman Cameron. (Thames and Hudson. 
12s. 6d.) 

RECENTLY in the Jrish Times the distinguished doyen of Anglo-Irish 

letters, Mr. Seamus O'Sullivan, pleaded wittily, @ propos of a bio- 

graphy of Oliver Goldsmith, for an attack on that contemporary 
invention, the ‘* book blurb.’’ Long and long, as an exasperated 
reviewer, have I desired to see assault made on that device. It is, 
at its mildest and most unassuming, an assertion of the awful idea 
that, since everyone can read nowadays, it can therefore be assumed 
that nobody is educated, and that not one reader in a thousand 
brings a free and independent intelligence to bear on any 
printed page. Publishers should truly refrain from this bad 
habit. Most of us, hacking away, are only too anxious to do our 
best for the work we are asked to judge. If we have never before 
encountered its author, we are grateful for the biographical clues 
and references on the back flap, and if then, on the front flap, we 
learn that our stranger is ** one of the greatest living °’ this or thats, 
etc., we are stimulated, innocently, by the good news—and we advance 
in honest hope to our work. How often in my many years of review- 
ing have wrappers introduced me to the ** greatest, most remarkable ”’ 

German, Italian, Russian and African novelists of our day ! Is it 

wonderful if we are lax and cranky, who are forever being whipped 

forward to meet talents which simply are not where they are 
announced ? 

I have been particularly exasperated by this German novel A 
Matter of Conscience. (But, being conscientious, I have actually 
read the book through twice. And I ask any reviewer of novels 
whether or not that is a scrupulous proceeding ?) I read it once, 
looking for some part at least of what the ** blurb ’’ promised : 
** concern with the deeper recesses of human nature... with the 
dilemma of human nature itself...the theme is timeless, and 
specially apposite to the present age....°’” I found the book, at 
first reading, immeasurably boring, untidy and tricked. Then I 
came by accident on reviews of it by writers whose judgement I re- 
spect, and they were eulogistic, and found merits of wit and symbolism 
and topical reference in it which supported the blurb and baffled me. 
So, believe me, I read this ** remarkable novel by one of the greatest 
living German writers *’ right through again. And I can only say, 
in plain honesty, that I found it ** flat, stale and unprofitable.’’ 

Let me be precise. The story is of an Italian sixteenth-century 
** Magnifico,’’ an absolute ruler of a small State, whose secret 
emissary to other States, a priest, has been murdered in the Mag- 
nifico’s garden. The murderer and the reason for the murder must 
be found—and so the story rips through the city and its characters, 
variously involved. Well, gua story, and in reference to its elaborate 
display of characters and types I truly found this novel amateur. 
Seldom, perhaps never, have I read so many scenes and conversa- 
tions which do not live or prove themselves at all. There are several 
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comic characters, with traditional sixteenth-century nicknames 
are so modern that one can only gasp at the awkwardness of es 
creator ; there is one woman, important to the plot and promis; 
in her dilemma, who is left completely meaningless and heavy j 
story where everything depended on her coming to life ; there of 
several other important characters whom no averagely train 
novelist could admit at all to an averagely living Situation, Bu 
we are asked to consider the symbolic importance of this 
imposed by the Magnifico upon his small State, for the Murderer of 
the priest-emissary. I submit that the symbolic importance iS not 
there ; the Magnifico is a nonsense, an emperor who has no; got 
on his new clothes. I submit, in short, that this novel is a Piece of 
pretentiousness—untidy, wrong in its taste, wrong in its humour. 
and an example of the exuberant folly of blurb-writers. 

Kate O’Briy, 


New Novels 


One Crown with a Sun. By Ruth Holland. (Cape. 12s. 6d.) 
Let it Come Down. By Paul Bowles. (John Lehmann. 12s. 6d.) 

And all I Learned. By Joanna Cannan. (Gollancz. 10s. 6d.) 
The Choice. By Marc Brandel. (Eyre & Spottiswoode. 10s, 6d) 
GeNtus is notoriously difficult to write about, because it is unpre 
dictable. Of the laws by which it works we know only that they ax 
different from those which govern talent. Thus attempts to ration 
alise the career of a genius, to find motive and stimuli, generally 
make nonsense. By giving explanations based on talent, by trying » 
make ordinary common-sense of what is neither common nor 
ordinary, they degrade what they are striving to celebrate. When the 
subject is a supreme genius, the pitfalls for the writer are terrifying 
Miss Holland has avoided them. The Shakespeare she presenty 
could have written Lear and Hamlet, Twelfth Night and Much Ad 
about Nothing. He is neither a ninny nor a volcano, but a passionate, 
hyper-sensitive, simple man who can react directly to experience, 
however tortuously he may reflect upon it at two in the morning, 
The more I ponder over Miss Holland’s story, the better it seems, 
Mr. Priestley, whose respect is not lightly won, says: ** It is as vivid 
and urgent as a good novel and yet seems to have the conviction and 
authority of a biography,’’ and adds : **A strange haunting book.” 
I agree, especially about its haunting quality. 
In dealing with what is known of Shakespeare’s life, and in supple 
menting it with what may fairly be inferred, Miss Holland has 
combined courage with discretion. She gives us the background, 
and lets us both see and feel it working on the poet. This imaginative 
reticence, this power to let the materials speak for themselves, is the 
secret of the story’s strength, and gives it its growing hold on the 
mind. A reviewer has not the advantage of a critic, who can allow 
months or years to test his impressions. Bound to a date, | will 
only say that One Crown With A Sun seems to me a worthy treatment 
of its subject, a union of personal humility with imaginative daring 
such as I have not met for years. 
The writing is uneven, and there are moments when Miss Holland's 
imagination goes to sleep. ‘** The evening glowed with good 
fellowship, shone with merriment and wit.”” Grand ; but we Would 
like a sample or two. She can be careless : 
* But no gale would uproot her (Elizabeth). She would rot where 
she stood, and would meet three more springs with a show of green 
leaf, dancing those skeleton galliards down a long avenue of lighted 
candles to her death alone.”’ 
Once or twice she falls into the arms of the women’s magazines: 
‘* The darkness and the agony that were Anne, were forgotten.” 
It is there, comma and all: one of the few tiny specks on a shining 
work of art. 
No one would charge the author of The Sheltering Sky with pulling 
his punches. His new novel grips the reader, will not let him go, 
and drags him through a nightmare of growing misery to a senseless 
climax. I do not mean that the climax is fictionally senseless ; Mr. 
Bowles is too good an artist for that. But his hero need not have 
let himself be dragged into a futile theft and a besotted, motiveless 
murder. Dyar, a New York bank-clerk, comes to Tangier and finds 
that his job has no foundation. Dropped into a world of pimps and 
prostitutes, his compatriots an uncertain crook, a corpulent Lesbian 
and a wife eager for novelty, he is used as a cats-paw in an illegal 
currency deal, consoles himself with a sixteen-year-old Arab girl, and 
finally, through needless mischance, is led to make the idiotic move 
that destroys him. I can imagine Mr. Graham Greene turning ovet 
some of this material and deciding, with a wry smile, not to use it 
As a morality about the mess people can get into who believe neither 
in this life nor in any other, Let it Come Down has lots to say, but 
do not see that much is gained by assembling a crowd of rootless 
creatures in a swamp and watching them rot. 
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FOR 
PRUDENTIAL 


POLICYHOLDERS 











Continued sound development of its business has enabled the 
Prudential to guarantee to policyholders a minimum of 90 per 
cent. of the distributed profits in the Industrial Branch. 


A minimum of 90 per cent. of distributed profits (instead of a 
fixed 90 per cent.) is also now guaranteed to policyholders in 
the Ordinary Branch. Thus profit-sharing rights of policy- 
holders are now identical in both life Branches. 


FOR 1951 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH policyholders receive 90 per cent. 
of the profits, giving a 

REVERSIONARY BONUS OF ii 6s. PER CENT. 
ORDINARY BRANCH policyholders receive 90 per cent. 
of the profits, giving a 


REVERSIONARY BONUS OF £é! 10s. PER CENT. 
under assurance policies issued in the United Kingdom 


IE LE eT 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1 
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SAFETY-FIRST 
INVESTMENT 


1O/ 
2% 


Income Tax paid by the Society 


Equal to £4.15.3 per cent to investors 
subject to income tax at the Standard Rate 







th effect from April 1, 





Abbey National announce that, wi 

the interest on shares has been raised from 2}% to 23%, 

and on deposit accounts from 1} ” to 2%, with income 

tax paid by the Society in each case. Sums up to a total 

holding of £5,000 are accepted for investment ir 

Abbey National. For further particulars apply for a copy 
of the Society's Investment Booklet. 


Total Assets £136,630,000 
ABBEY NATIONAL 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE: ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.1 
For address of Loca! Office see Telephone Directory 
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NEWS FROM THE FISHING INDUSTRY 





How fish are caught 


Towed about 200 yards astern, the trawl runs along ( 
the sea-bed where the fish feed. Wooden or metal 
“bobbins” (A) are attached to the lower part of the 

mouth and act as wheels, enabling the trawl to be 

pulled more readily and with less risk of damage 

over rocks and other irregularities. Even so nets have 
constantly to be renewed, and it is not uncommon 

for a complete trawl to be lost. Replacements today 

cost nearly treble the 1949 price! 

The action of the water forces the trawl doors (B) 

apart and this, in conjunction with the floats (C), 

keeps the mouth wide open and the way clear to the 
cod-end (D) where the catch congregates. About 

every 2 hours, the trawl is winched in and — with 

luck! — a silvery cascade of fish pours onto the deck 

for instant cleaning, sorting and packing in the 

ship’s fish-rooms. ( 


a 


British Trawlers know their job! 


Issued by the British Trawlers’ Federation Limited 


SNA NAAN Saw 


Drm 
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Mr. Bowles has, one suspects, a little sympathy for his characters. 
Miss Cannan has none. Wittily and pitilessly she plays cat to a group 
of hideously unattractive mice, purring louder and louder as they 
near their doom. Chief mouse is Mildred, daughter of Dr. Ogle- 
thorpe, who held the stage in Little 1 Understood. Her husband has 
left her, and she has custody of Michael, an odious little beast whom 
she idolises. When he does badly at school, it is because his horrid 
masters do not understand him. When he is put on probation, the 
magistrates are cruel and obtuse. Mildred is insanely obsessed ; 
Michael has no redeeming touch ; Brownie, the devoted friend, is a 
bore and a fool. The ants which Michael frizzled with his magnifying 
glass had a better time than these unpleasant creatures who also might 
have come from beneath a stone, Miss Cannan so hates and scorches 
them. It is a highly skilled performance, but, to make a satisfactory 
novel from dislike, one needs bigger objects. 

I have little space left for Mr. Brandel, except to say that he is 
brilliantly up to form. He takes one half-mad citizen of New York 
and seven sane ones, and dangles an episto!ary threat over the sane 
heads. It is a quick, vivid, sinewy tale, taking coincidences in its 
stride, and, especially in the chapter about Ned and Jill, it has the 
warmth and roundness that can only come when a writer feels for and 
with his characters. L. A. G. STRONG, 


Entertainment Value 


Comic and Curious Verse. Selected by J. M. Cohen. (Penguin 
Books. 3s. 6d.) 

AN elderly master used to start the races in the swimming-bath at 
my old school with a hasty preliminary warning that revealed itself— 
after one had dstached the garbled syllables from the watery echo 
peculiar to swimming-baths—as ** When I see your hands down, 
heels down, bodies erect, Ill say “ Are you ready ? Go!’ ’’ It was 
a perfunctory formula, swiftly followed by heavy splashing and con- 
fused yells, but it did serve the purpose of establishing some sort of 
essential condition for the race. | was reminded of it when I con- 
sidered what kind of preliminary test Mr. Cohen might have applied 
to the contributors to his exceedingly diverting book of Comic and 
Curious Verse. But the great merit of this hilarious collection, as I 
soon decided, lies in its freedom from the restraints of academic 
discipline. Mr. Cohen has assembled an intriguing mixed band of 
talented versifiers, ranging from Sir Owen Seaman to D. H. Lawrence 
and from Matthew Prior to Ogden Nash, and has sent them off on an 
uninhibited Caucus-race in which ** they began running when they 
liked, and left off when they liked.”’ 

* Uninhibited ** is, perhaps, an adjective that might be applied to 
Mr. Cohen's book as a whole. There are some lively pieces here, by 
Prior and Rochester and ** Anon *’ and others, that justify . the 
** curious ** of the title in a bookseller’s as well as a literary sense. 
This is not to suggest that Mr, Cohen has skimped his task of survey- 
ing and representing the rich harvest of English light verse. But in 
making this particular selection he has tended to set aside the polished 
and the elegant in favour of the robust, the unexpected, and the 
wittily ingenious. We do not, for instance, find anything in the book 
by Frederick Locker or by such prominent contributors to Locker’s 
Lyra Elegantiarum as Herrick, Landor and Praed. On the other hand, 
many of the contributors to Michael Roberts’ Faber Book of Comic 








William Sansom 






A TOUCH OF THE SUN 


Superbly written and immensely readable, these 






fine stories emphasise Mr. Sansom’s position as 





one of the most distinguished modern writers. 








12s. 6d. 
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Verse and to Mr. Auden’s refreshing Oxford Book of Light Verse walk 
confidently to reserved places. Barham, Belloc, Chesterton Lewis 
Carroll, Calverley, Lear, Gilbert, A. D. Godley, Harry Graham and 
others more recent, fit in comfortably with a batch of the old street 
corner songs. And Mr. Cohen, who is almost too lavish jn his 
display of Hood’s puns, must be congratulated for reminding us x 
the extraordinary ingenuity of that little master’s rhymes in a 
like ** A Nocturnal Sketch.’’ Neither has he forgotten that S.T 
Coleridge could be a comic and curious poet, though he unaccoun, 
ably neglects F 
“Swans sing before they die—‘twere no bad thing 
Should certain persons die before they sing.” 
and that poem inspired by the rubicund nose of the Lord Mayor of 
London which includes the line : ; 
“A Nose! a mighty Nose I sing!” 

But this is emphatically not an occasion for picking holes or for 
compiling rival lists of contents. It is an occasion to thank Penguin 
Books for having entrusted the making of this breezy, jolly, and 
inexpensive anthology to an editor with a catholic taste and a capacity 
(rare in these days) for unaffected enjoyment. In short, if anyone 
asks me whether I am disappointed in Mr. Cohen's book, | have the 
opportunity, which I have long desired, to give the classic reply of 
any self-respecting character in a limerick and say : ** No, I ain't.” 

DEREK Hupsovy, 


The Edge of Wales 


The Southern Marches. By H. J. Massingham. (Hale. 21s.) 


Tuts is a brilliant and vigorous book, loaded with knowledge and 
embellished with literary allusion. And, in view of the charming 
modesty of Mr. Massingham’s introduction, it would be grossly 
ungenerous to fall at once upon the omissions or shortcomings of 
what is in the main a very delightful and interesting piece of work, 
But the Southern Marches do not quickly yield up their secrets, or 
even reveal their features, to an expeditionary tourist, no matter 
how skilled he may be ; and certainly no one can dispute the skill 
of Mr. Massingham. Moreover, it was clearly impossible to present 
adequately in a relatively small volume the immense variety and 
interest of this complex region. ; 

Mr. Massingham’s capricious itinerary brought him into touch 
with a great deal that was beautiful and remarkable, and he conveys 
much of this beauty to his readers. One should not be foolishly 
annoyed by such weird things as ** Hogarthian Nero ”’ or ** Canute. 
Pugin ’’ or ** Neo-Jurassic Age,”” the age of the ** Dinosaurs” of 
modern road transport; though I must say that I find it hard to 
forgive Mr. Massingham for likening the lordly mountains of Brecon 
to ** the chevrons on a Norman arch.*’ This dandified antiquarian 
metaphor is surely out of place. 

It was perhaps the ** serious physical disability ** (of which I read 
with deep regret) that prevented Mr. Massingham from seeing the 
full glory of the great uplands—the Black Mountains and the 
Radnorshire hills—and it is only here, I think, that you meet the 
powerful yet serene splendour of the Welsh Marches. But there 
were many things which he might have seen, and did not see. For 
example, when at Glasbury he might have crossed the river and 
looked at the unique specimens of monastic wood-carving on the 
upper timbers of the Old Vicarage ; a house actually tenanted by 
** Mrs. Butler’s brother,’’ whom he met. He might also have 
glanced at the remarkable chambered barrows of the district and its 
other megalithic remains, to some of which he could have been guided 
by the already venerable work of the Royal Commission, and more 
extensively by the publications of Crawford, Fox and Wheeler. 

I think Mr. Massingham has made a little too much of that rather 
silly man, Francis Kilvert, whose local cult is in danger of becoming 
rather silly too. He was a charming diarist, a classic in his small 
way ; but to treat him seriously as a notable ornament of the Marches 
is nonsense. In my boyhood and youth I knew many of Kilvert’s 
friends in their old age ; and I can assure Mr. Massingham that the 
features of *‘ sweet Florence Hill ** were never ** classical.’’ She 
was in fact extremely plain—and, incidentally, she looked upon Mr. 
Kilvert as a very considerable ass, and a plaguey nuisance at the farm! 

Mr. Massingham is not always fortunate in his encounters with 
Welsh place-names, but these lapses are doubtless excusable. He is 
first-rate when he talks of churches, forestry, folk-lore and agriculture. 
All will agree with him when he deplores the present state of our 
farming, but I think the main obstacle to good farming in this district 
is the incompetence or sheer laziness of the small farmers, and their 
ignorance of modern methods. I have enjoyed this book immensely, 
but I venture to suggest that a little less Kilvert and a little more 
prehistory would have made it even more valuable than it is. 

C, E. VULLIAMY. 
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AND INVESTMENT 


- FINANCE 


By CUSTOS 


Arter their recent improvement, which has 
exceeded more cautious City estimates, 
markets are now in a consolidation phase. 
Good profits and dividends are just about 
holding their own as an influence on equity 
share prices with the depressing news from 
the textile and some other branches of 
industry, and there appears to be some 
genuine investment support for gilt-edged at 
their new level. As expected, the firmness of 
gilt-edged prices has now been followed by 
the resumption of trustee borrowing on a 
large scale. With the terms nicely drawn 

a 4} per cent. stock, with redemption dates 
of 1974-79, at 99—the British Electricity 
Authority has emerged from the wings with 
a loan operation of £150,000,000. This is a 
large amount, but in its present mood the 
market should be able to absorb it without 
giving ground. The yield of just over 44 
per cent. on a medium-dated stock will, I 


think, prove tempting to many kinds of 


investors. 
P. & O. Prosperity 

Like the tramp shipping industry, although 
not on quite the same spectacular scale, the 
liner companies enjoyed abnormally pros- 
perous conditions in 1951. Higher costs 
were much more than counterbalanced by 
the rise in freight rates, and there can be 
little doubt that all the companies concerned 
will report substantially higher net earnings. 
Covering the year to September 30th, 1951, 
the preliminary figures of the P. & O. 
Steam Navigation Company give a foretaste 
of what may be expected. This group’s 
operating profits increased by over £5,500,000 
to £18,850,000. With investment income 
the total was up to £19,962,000, against 
£15,219,000. Taxation and depreciation 
charges are increased, but net profit is still 
left over £740,000 up at £4,494,982, a figure 
which has been struck after providing 
£666,925 for losses on British Government 
securities. It is not surprising, in the light 
of these figures, that the cautious P. & O. 
board have seen fit to increase the dividend 
on the Deferred stock. 
10? per cent. is being paid on the Deferred 
capital as increased to £6,900,000 by the 
50 per cent. scrip bonus given last Sep- 
tember. With the interim of 8 per cent. 
which was paid on a capital of £4,600,000 
the total is the equivalent of 16 per cent. 
the rate paid for the preceding year—on the 
capital as now enlarged. P. & O. £1 
Deferred units are not and should not be 
valued wholly by reference to their dividend 
yield. This at the present time is the reason- 
ably satisfactory one of 6 per cent. at the 
current price of Sis. 6d., but the asset value 
behind these shares is far above the current 
market quotation. P. & O. Deferred units 
are among the best investments in the 
shipping list. 


Cement Dividend Decision 

On the strength of the results recently 
announced by the Rugby Portland Cement 
Company stockholders in Associated Port- 
land Cement Manufacturers, the leading 
company in the industry, may well have 
hoped for a further modest increase in 
dividend. The preliminary figures now 
issued show that while expectations of larger 
gross earnings are amply fulfilled, the much 
heavie provisions for taxation have reduced 
the improvement in net profits to such small 


A final dividend of 


proportions that the board has decided 
merely to maintain the 27} per cent. rate. 
Associated Portland’s consolidated trading 
surplus rose sharply last year from £7,166,970 
to £8,514,725, but after providing nearly 
£4 million, against just over £3,114,000, for 
taxation and making larger transfers for 
depreciation and for plant and machinery 
replacement reserve the net profit is prac- 
tically unchanged. The £1 Ordinary units, 
now standing at £5, against last year’s peak 
of £5 12s. 6d., are priced to give a return of 
54 per cent. They are a sound investment 
holding. 
B.1. Cable Surprise 

When at the end of last month British 
Insulated Callender’s Cables announced 
their new issue of 3,109,614 new Ordinary 
£1 shares at 22s. each the directors recorded 
their confidence that the 1951 profits would 
show an improvement on those of 1950 and 
would be sufficient to maintain the dividend 
of 73 per cent. on the increased Ordinary 
capital. They added that while it was 
difficult to make any forecasts the company 
had a satisfactory order-book, which would 
keep the factories employed for some time 
to come. That statement was regarded as 
the conventional formula for indicating that 
the 74 per cent. dividend—no more and no 
less—would be announced with the 1951 
figures. The board's decision to supplement 
the 74 per cent. by 14 per cent. cash bonus, 
making a total of 9 per cent., has therefore 
come as an agreeable surprise. The higher 
payment still represents a very conservative 
distribution of the available net earnings. 
Group trading profit has risen by about 
30 per cent. from £6,130,642 to a new peak 
of £7,966,464, and although tax has absorbed 
£4.081,211, against £2,945,201, and the 
depreciation charge has been raised by 
£64,000 to £845,836, net profit is over 
£740,000 up at £3,054,868. Out of the 
£2.696,866 attributable to the parent com- 
pany the 9 per cent. dividend on the Ordinary 
stock absorbs only £437,000. Sir Alexander 
Roger and his co-directors have thus been 
able not merely to pass on some small part 
of the additional earnings to the equity 
shareholders but have ploughed back large 
sums to reserves, which will make a valuable 
contribution to the group’s liquid resources. 
Following the profit and dividend announce- 
ment British Insulated new £1 Ordinaries, 
which are at present only 10s. paid with a 
balance of 12s. still to be met, are quoted 
around 17s. 3d. Allowing for the 12s. fall- 
ing due a buyer is in effect paying 29s. 3d. 
for the £1 shares, which can be bought free 
of stamp duty. At this level the yield is 
5} per cent. With the group’s financial 
requirements now covered for some time 
ahead the shares are not dear. 


United Molasses Progress 

With its interests extending over tanker, 
liner and dry cargo shipping, trading in 
molasses and industrial alcohol, the United 
Molasses Company has obviously been well 
placed to take advantage of recent boom- 
like conditions. So it proves, the group’s 
profits having jumped last year from 
£3,643,644 to £8,186,344. Even after allow- 
ing for the heavy depredations of the 
Exchequer group net profit was more than 


of 6} per cent. tax free the total distribution 
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is brought up to 124 per cent. tax free. On 
the present Ordinary capital of £5,863,500 
the distribution is the equivalent of just 
under 20 per cent. gross, which compares 
with the equivalent of just over 143 per cent. 
gross for 1950. The Molasses group can 
boast not only of immensely strong finances 
but of alert and enterprising management, 
One is tempted, therefore, to think that 
whatever falling away from last year’s peak 
level of earnings may be in prospect the 
present dividend rate, covered nearly four 
times over, should not be in jeopardy. The 
10s. Ordinary units are now quoted around 
34s. 3d. to yield 5} per cent. I regard this as 
a reasonable valuation for this equity in 
present market conditions, 
London Brick Results 

Following the increase in the Ordinary 
dividend from 15 per cent. to 174 per cent, 
the full results of the London Brick Com- 
pany for 1951 are well up to recent City 
forecasts. On the strength of a substantial 
increase in output gross profits rose last 
year from £1,043,000 to £1,441,000. Share- 
holders will not lose sight of the fact, how- 
ever, that practically the whole of this satis- 
factory increase in gross earnings has been 
absorbed in larger provisions for deprecia- 
tion and taxation, At £400,000 the total 
depreciation charge has been increased by 
£150,000, and after off-setting the benefit of 
initial allowances the tax liability is up 
sharply from £482,000 to £709,000. As a 
consequence of these substantially larger 
deductions net profit is only £16,000 higher 
at £284,000 and covers the Ordinary distri- 
bution by only a modest margin. London 
Brick £1 Ordinary shares now quoted 
around 55s. 9d. are offering a yield of 6} 
per cent. This seems to me a reasonable 
return in view of the company’s leading 
position in the brick industry and the 
favourable trading outlook. 

Thomas Tilling and E.P.L. 

It is not surprising to find Mr. W. Lionel 
Fraser, the chairman of Thomas Tilling, 
adding his voice to the criticisms of Excess 
Profits Levy. In his statement accompanying 
the latest accounts he makes the point that 
as at present drafted this impost will bear 
very harshly on Thomas Tilling, owing to 
the incidence of the capital profits dividend 
which was paid in 1949. Here is a company 
which, having sold its road transport inter- 
ests to the Government, has in effect made a 
fresh start as an industrial holding concern 
with substantial interests in many “ growth.” 
undertakings. As such it stands to be badly 
hit by tax which, in its present form, cuts 
quite arbitrarily across any recent or pros- 
pective expansion in earnings, In the latest 
accounts there is ample evidence that alert 
management is achieving a_ Satisfactory 
expansion and consolidation of the com- 
pany’s varying interests, which range over 
insurance, car hire, the manufacture of 
‘* Pyrex ’’ glassware and aero components, 
electrical engineering and contracting. Nor 
has the phase of expansion come to an end. 
The company is still possessed of large 
liquid resources approaching £2 million 
available for investment as suitable oppor- 
tunities arise. In 1951 group trading profits 
rose by £262,000 to £1,018,000 and the 
6 per cent. Ordinary dividend is shown to be 
covered more than 24 times. Quoted around 
22s. Thomas Tilling £1 Ordinary units are 
priced to yield 54 per cent. In my view they 
should prove a_worth-while industrial 
holding. 
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UNITED SUA BETONG RUBBER ESTATES 





TRAGIC REALITIES OF CONDITIONS 


DIOMAND FOR WITHDRAWAL OF 


Tue forty-third annual general meeting of the 
United Sua Betong Rubber Estates, Limited, 
will be held on May 14th at 19, Fenchurch 
Street, London, E.C.3. 


The following is an extract from the address 
by the chairman, Sir John Hay, which has 
been circulated with the report and accounts:— 


In the year 1950 two members of our 
staff were murdered by Communist terrorists, 
At the beginning of this current year another 
member, Mr, Butler-Madden, was shot dead. 
He was a senior officer of great promise, serv- 
ing on Tanah Merah Estate, a_ property 
Situated in a district which was regarded as 
comparatively safe. His death is greatly 
deplored and we extend to his widow our very 
deepest sympathy. Two months later, Mr. 
Jansen, serving on Yong Peng Estate, was 
ambushed in company with his driver, a con- 
tractor and a special constable. All four 
engaged the enemy and drove them off. The 
driver was wounded and subsequently had to 
have a hand amputated. The contractor was 
killed. Mr. Jansen was wounded, but he had 
the satisfaction of killing a bandit, upon which 
he has been congratulated by General 
Iempler. Mr. Jansen, happily, is well on the 
way to recovery 


It would be a mistake to suppose, however, 
that these are only isolated incidents. There 
have been many attacks both on person and 
property, particularly on our estates in Johore, 
where ten members of the security forces were 
killed and a greater number wounded. There 
have been numerous attempts at murder of 
selected individuals, whilst shooting at security 
forces and others is a frequent happening. 
Attacks on property take many varied forms 
trees slashed, tapping cups broken, lorries and 
buses burned, telephone wires cut and poles 
destroyed, trains derailed, hand grenades 
thrown, and railway sidings raided for food. 
Stealing of rubber is widespread, corrupting 
intermediaries and serving as a source of rich 
income to the bandits. For nearly four years 
evil men have conducted a campaign of 
murder, violence destruction and intimidation. 
Labour js the object of highly organised sub- 
versive activities: fear and apprehension are 
kept alive by threats and recurring acts of 
violence. Very recently on the estate of Oil 
Palms of Malaya, Ltd., with which this com- 
pany IS assoc ated, an Asian was 
attacked by bandits His hands were tied 
behind his back and he was literally hacked to 
pieces by parangs. His fault was that in the 
service of his company he was and 
faithful Ihose who live near tragic 
realities and whose constant companion 1s 
danger. dk ceive well the statements too 
often repeated by officials to the effect that 


assiStant 


loyal 
such 


not! 


terrorism is to be fought by “ political” 
weap s S er ind brutality must be sup 
pressed t force Political ind social 
measures ¢ matters to be dealt with on their 
merits P s should be neither retarded 

ited by the brutal acts of brutal 





IN MALAYA 


E.P.L 


SIR JOHN HAY’S ADDRESS 





STAFF AND LABOUR 


Such, in brief, is the background against 
which much of our company’s activities are 


conducted. The welfare and safety of our 
staff and labour are our constant concern. 
Nothing which would contribute to their 


security, and which it is within our competence 
to provide, is denied them. During the year 
under review we spent over $600,000 on 
security measures. It was a special pleasure to 
me to meet members of the company’s staff on 
the occasion of my visit to Malaya in Decem- 
ber and January last. Such meetings are 
particularly valuable in present difficult 
circumstances in contributing to an under- 
standing and confidence between those who 
direct in London and those who work in far 
distant Malaya. To all who continue to serve 
us, especially those in dangerous places, we 
extend our good wishes, Our thanks will 
find tangible expression in the payment shortly 
to be made by way of commission on profits. 
This profit-sharing scheme, together with a 
contributory Provident Fund, has long been in 
force in this and associated companies. It 
was my pleasure when in Malaya to announce 
the introduction of a Supplementary Retire- 
ment Fund which offers substantial imduce- 
ments and special rewards for long service. 
Ihe Asian staff has its own Provident Fund. 
Another one js about to be introduced for the 
benefit of labour. The former also receive a 
share in the profits, whilst the latter are 
rewarded by bonuses on output 


Despite many difficulties, including a con- 
tinuing shortage of materials, progress has 
been made in the improvement of housing on 
our estates, whilst additional amenities, especi- 
ally for the labour force, have been provided. 
On our major property a cinema hall has been 
erected where regular film shows are given. 
Labourers’ earnings were more than sufficient 
to cover the increased cost of living. It has 
been estimated that their earnings were about 
five times the rate prevailing before the war. 
All who are in the service of the company 
are, in their various ways, sharing very amply 
in our fortunes There are unmistakable 
signs, however, that rubber is again running 
true to form and that prosperity, after a fleet- 
ing and fortuitous visit, is now departing, 
leaving in jts train the difficult and painful 


task of adjustment to the meagre fortune 
which is our more usual lot. 
PROFITS AND TAXATION 
The tax collector again lays heavy and 


greedy hands on our profits, which are dis- 
tributed in the following proportions 


(a) To the Malayan and United 


Kingdom Governments 69.0 
(b) Dividends to stockholders 12.2 
(c) Retained jn the business 19.8 


At present our total tax payments consist of 
four items, viz Malayan export duty, which 
alone amounted to over £400,000; income tax; 


profits tax; and distribution tax. One would 
have imagined that even the most rapacious 
of Governments would have recognised that 
the limit in taxation had already been reached, 
if not exceeded, but further burdens are to be 
laid upon us. From Ist March of this year, 
the Malayan Government has added to the 
existing duty a further 4} cents per lb. True, 
this is to be returned to us—after deduction of 
expenses. I won't pause to explain why a 
supposedly hard-pressed bureaucracy should 
occupy itself in collecting money merely to 
return it—less expenses. We must extract 
such comfort as we can from the knowledge 
that in this instance they are fairly harmlessly 
employed, From the provisions of the United 
Kingdom Finance Bill, just published. it 
becomes evident that we do not escape from 
the 
EXCESS PROFITS LEVY. 

In this context there is no exact definition 
of “excess.” Consequently, some arbitrary 
standard of measurement has to be set up. 
Liability is not regulated according to any 
recognisable principle. It is determined by the 
haphazards of circumstance and the accident 
of time. The standard by which “ excess” 
is to be measured is the average profits for 
the years 1947/49, plus certain allowances for 
increased capital, etc. It is notorious that these 
“ standard ” years were particularly unfavour- 
able to rubber. The industry had scarcely 
emerged from the rehabilitation stage after a 
disastrous three-and-a-half years of enemy 
occupation, whilst the price of rubber 
was still under the’ influence of a 
blundering decision by the Government 
of the day by which, at a time of shortage, 
the price was fixed below the cost of pro- 
duction. The alternative method of calculating 
“ standard profit,” as defined by the Bill, offers 
no advantage. One of the strangest features 
of the provisions of this Bill is its insistence 
in relating profits to something so irrelevant 
as nominal capital instead of to real capital. 
Our nominal capital is £900,000, The real 
capital employed in the business is very little 
short of £3,000,000. The probable effect in 
our case of this ill-conceived tax will be to 
raise our total taxation to over 80 per cent. 
of profits—and on profits so computed that 
out of the residue provision has still to be 
made for the replacement of equipment—for 
which this year we have had to put aside 
£250,000—as well as for replanting. Replant- 
ing js permitted as a charge only in so far 
as jt is in practice undertaken. In present 
conditions jn Malaya it can only be carried 
out to a limited extent and in some cases not 
at all. In its application to this industry the 
tax is harsh and inequitable. Generally, it 1s 
an incentive to waste and extravagence, it is 
inflationary, it impairs capital, it is destructive 
of enterprise, and jt makes nonsense of the 
talk now current of “developing the empty 
spaces of the Commonwealth.” No amend- 
ment can make this tax unobjectionable. It 
should be withdrawn. 
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COMPANY M EETINGS 
—————————————— 


UPSONS LIMITED 
(The Dolcis Shoe Company) 


A PROFITABLE YEAR 


Tue annual general meeting of Upsons 
Limited was held on April 17 in London. 


Mr. F. J. Stratton (chairman and managing 
director), in the course of his speech, said: 
The accounts presented are for the 12 months 
ended January 1952. The year has been a 
profitable one, though not without its special 
difficulties Freedom from price control 
helped us to merchandise much more efficiently 
during the whole year and, although the trade 
in general showed a declining resilience, we 
were able to increase our financial turnover 
once more. These two factors taken together 
placed us in a strong position and enabled 
us to clean our stock aggressively during the 
jast two months of the year. During the period 
of the Christmas trade and January sale 
period we exceeded the all-time high records 
set up the previous year. 


POLICY OF EXPANSION 


We have continued our policy of steady 
expansion and opened three Dolcis and three 
Dolores stores. All are making satisfactory 


progress. In addition we have recently 
opened new premises at 22, Old Bond 
Street. This is a development which we 


have had in mind for some time. It is 
designed to give us an outlet and at the same 
time a sounding board for the highest fashion 
and best quality goods we can provide from 
our contacts the world over. In so doing it 
will act as a style and fashion stimulator and 
infect advantageously our whole business. It 
is highly necessary for your business to have 
at its disposal the best possible imaginative 
and creative work, not only from original 
work performed in our own Design Studio 
but from the world at large. By such means 
are we able to maintain our place as leaders 
in shoe fashions. Architecturally the store 
aims to provide the best which can be done in 
the idiom of the age in which we live, relying 
on contemporary design and materials. 

In Ottawa and Toronto, Canada, we opened 
two new storee in August last In this 
Dominion we have been well received, and 
have in course of construction a further store 
at Toronto which we hope will be opened 
later this year, I think we have made a prom- 
ising start in a market which should become 
more and more valuable as Canada develops 
her truly wonderful potentialities 


THE D SCHEME 


You will expect me to make some reference 
to the trading possibilities for the present year. 
] fear that the proposals of the Douglas Com- 
mittee will result in increased difficulty, and 
unemployment in the footwear industry. The 
new scheme brings within the field of tax a 
large proportion of our shoes and a good deal 
of our hosiery and underwear. This has had 
a very serious effect on the Industry as a 
whole. The tax discriminates against medium 
and better priced goods, depresses quality, 
restricts design and damages efforts in the 
export field. It disrupts and confuses 
the whole normal pattern of the indus- 
try just when vigorous competition between 
firms has returned. Distributors’ and 
manufacturers’ organisations are doing their 
very best to convince the Government that a 
tax on quality and craftsmanship must be 
thoroughly unsound. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted and 
the payment of a final dividend of 124 per 
cent. less tax on the Ordinary Stock of the 
Company, making 20 per cent. less tax for the 
year, was approved. 


DECCA RECORD 
E.P.L.— THE WHEEL OF FORTUNE ” 


THe 22nd annual meeting of The Decca 
Record Company was held on April 18 in 
London. 

Sir Cyril F. Entwistle, Q.C., M.C. (the 
chairman), said: 

I gave last year an extensive account of 
your companies, virtually up to the end of 
the year covered by the accounts to March 31, 
1951, now under review. You will be more 
interested now in a report of trading experi- 
ence for the year to March 31, 1952, the 
accounts for which we hope to present before 
the end of this calendar year. 


RECORDS. Main features have been the 
increase jn sales of Long-Playing Microgroove 
records. Exports of records for the first time 
have passed the million pound mark. In the 
home market too, Long-Playing records have 
become an jncreasing percentage of total turn- 
over and there is every indication of continued 
expansion. 

DECCA NAVIGATOR. Hirings continued 
to expand, being double those of the previous 
year. Altogether, contracts for hire and sale 
total over 1,650 installations, excluding the 
large number of fittings which will result from 
the recent announcement by British European 
Airways that, subject to satisfactory contract, 
they would equip their entire fleet with the 
Navigator. 

DECCA MARINE RADAR has continued 
to forge ahead with deliveries for the year 
to March 31, 1952, amounting to 800 installa- 
tions. double those of the previous year. 
Nearly 2,000 vessels have contracted for or 
fitted Decca Radar equipment. Already 
adopted by the Royal Navy, Decca Radar has 
also been selected by no less than 12 British 
Commonwealth and foreign navies. Export 
sales of Marine Radar are expected to show 
a further marked expansion. 

Your company’s great and successful efforts 
to establish new enterprises and to expand 
exports have entailed investment of very large 
sums since the end of the war. At this stage 
we are faced with the Excess Profits Levy, that 
most pernicious of all forms of company 
taxation. In the “standard years” we made 
no profits on Long-Playing Records, no profits 
on the Navigator. and no profits on Marine 
Radar. During the period of re-equipment 
priority in effort and sales was given to 
exports, particularly to the dollar area, but it 
would now seem that some £1,800,000 of 
working capital then raised, as well as 
£1,406,700 written off in two pre-war recon- 
struction schemes, will be ignored in comput- 
ing a capital standard. 

EXPORT DRIVE. The success is shown 
by the following sales figures: 1939, £54,000; 
1949, £758,000; 1950, £1,139,000; and 1951, 
£1.896.000. Exports for the first three months 
of 1952 have been maintained and if we are 
successful in holding our own, the Govern- 
ment will extort a heavy fine under E.P.L., a 
tax as unfair as its principle and as arbitrary 
in its incidence as any tax imposed even in 
Tudor days. It has become fashionable for 
a producer of a radio programme to adopt 
a signature tune. There is a record coming 
up fast, in fact our biggest seller, with the 
title “ Wheel of Fortune” which would make 
a most suitable one for the Chancellor's E.P.L. 
programme. 

For the year just completed profits will show 
a substantial improvement; as for the future, 
we have started the new year with contracts 
signed and in immediate’ prospect for 
Radar and Navigator equipment exceeding 
£2,500,000, and despite signs of slackening in 
world trade which will make direct exports 
of records more difficult, we have confidence 
in the future and in our ability to maintain 
our leadership in the industry. 
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INNS & COMPANY LIMITED 
SUBSTANTIALLY INCREASED OUTPUT 





Tue 17th annual general meeting of Inns & 
Company Limited was held on April 18th in 
London, Mr. Walter Wallace (joint managing 
director) presided, and in the course of his 
speech, said:—The net trading profits amount 
to £284,628, being an increase of approxi- 
mately £88,000 over those for the preceding 
year. Not only are the profits good but I am 
happy to tell you again that every department 
shows proportionate profit increases this year. 

There have been substanfial increases in 
output and the Company's efficient organisa- 
tion has enabled economies to be made both 
in production and working. 


BURDEN OF TAXATION 


The heavy burden of taxation on the Profits 
for the year amounts to more than 12s. 9d. 
in the £ leaving the Company with a little 
under 7s. 3d. for each £1 out of which the 
Directors have to provide remuneration to 
shareholders, carry amounts to reserve for 
replacement of assets, and to cover other 
contingencies. 

Excess Profits Levy: On the information at 
present available it is calculated that on the 
assumption that the profits for 1952 will equal 
those of the previous year, the increase in 
taxation will amount to about Is. 9d. in the £ 
making a total of 14s. 6d. out of every £l 
of net profit. 

MILLARD TUCKER COMMITTEE 

I informed shareholders last year that 
officials of your Company had given evidence 
before the Millard Tucker Committee on the 
taxation of trading profits, particularly with 
reference to companies whose business, like 
ours, is to extract minerals from land. This 
evidence and other evidence on the point was 
reviewed in the report, which contained the 
following statement on this subject:—* It will 
be sufficient for us to record our view that 
the business profits of a concern of the kind 
in question cannot be properly computed 
without a proper allowance for depletion of 
minerals.” 

Your Company obtained a special depletion 
relief concession during the late 1939-45 war 
period for parts of its trading. Your Board 
is continuing to press for the correction of 
what cannot be regarded as other than an 
unfair, illogical and incorrect basis of taxation 
as applied to the Company's Sand and Gravel 
Pits. In this respect it will be noted that the 
views of your Board coincide with those of 
the Committee which I have just quoted, and 
were the cause of a special depletion relief 
concession being granted in respect of work 
done during the 1939-45 war. 

The report was adopted and the total dis- 
tribution of 17$ per cent. less tax was 
approved. 














SPRINGTIME 


in Picturesque Derbyshire 


SMEDLEY’S 
MATLOCK 


Great Britain’s Greatest Hydro 
For a restful holiday, and the fullest 
enjoyment of Springtime. 
Spacious Winter Garden and Sun 
Lounges 


Covered Verandahs facing the Sun. 
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Full range of Indoor Games and 
Outdoor Sports 

The booklet of Smedley‘s will be gladly | 

sent on application to the Manager. | 
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PANCRAS 
BUILDING 
SOCIETY 
is a 
thriving society, with 


INTEREST FROM DAY 
OF INVESTMENT 


PROMPT AND EASY 
WITHDRAWAL 


NO DEPRECIATION 
OF CAPITAL 


vigorous and 


substantial reserves 
and total assets ex- 
ceeding One Million 
Pounds. Its ‘ Guide 
for Investors’ will 
be sent post free on 
request. 


ST. PANCRAS BUILDING 


SOCIETY 
20, BRIDE LANE, E.C.4. 














Oafore you sleup tonight. 


imagine yourself a fisherman in a trawler 
nearing a strange port—numb from cold and with 
food and bed still to seck. Your one thought 
would be: the Deep Sea Mission Hostel ! 
There, the fisherman can find a meal, bath, bed 
—all at a modest price: canteens, recreation 
rooms, first aid: and opportunities for worship 
The Mission is not state-aided: it depends on 
the help of Christians everywhere. Won't 
you, betore you sleep tonight, post a contri- 
bution or write for the free 







pamphlet “ Welcome v~ 
\\ Stranger’’ to the Secretary, AQi—~~- —, 
\ J. W. DONALD— Y 
Write for 


(ie DEEP SEA MISSION 
ith \\ PAMPHLET 
woe 5S “Welcome ROYAL NATIONAL MISSION TO DEEP SEA FISHERMEN 

% awe Stranger” 00 R.N.M.D.S.F. House, 
3 43 Nottingham Place, London, W.1 —— 
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THE “SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No, 675 


{A Book Token for one guinea Will be awarded to the sender of 
solution opened after noon on Tuesday week, May 6th, addressed Crossword 
99 Gower Street. London. W.C.1 Envelopes must be received not later than first _ 
that day and must bear the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2d. stamp Sehuaen 

U.S.A, The 


the first Correct 


must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from Ut 


solution and the name of the winner will be published in the lowing issue) 
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‘Ss 
46 47 
/8 4/93 20 
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2/ 2. 
22 a 
26 7 
28 
Across 14 The hedgchog _ furtively over 
the lawn (Hardy.) ©.) 
1. Remote aspect of small change. (8.) 16. Originator of the “ no heel-taps . 
5 Suit for a grave-digecr (6) vention? (8) 
y Charles might have made sure finally 17 *Sir Plum ~ amber justly 


(s.) vain™ (Pope.) (8) 


10 Gilbert as versifier has nearly all mid 19 Red nose (anag) (7) 
day. (6) 20. Income to w 1 incomes ntribute. 
12. Cunningly contrived. (6.) (7) 
13. Stanicy dwarfed among the mugs. (8.) 21 Run in broken tracc (6) 
15 “ Passion, Poison and * <G.B.S.) 22 In his case a let is no hindrance ‘6 
(12. 25. Watchman of some weight. (4 
18 Apparent njunction of political labels 
under glass. (12.) . 
Solution to 
They might be found in ficlds (8.) 


Crossword No. 673 


24 A wifle poctic (6) 


26, 2 A site in Bristol (anag.) (14) 
28 Th nd of the sonnet. (6.) 
i] Suggesting a dearth of cosmetics in 


North America. (8.) 


Down 
1 It is what one sces at the front. (6.) 
2 There is a whose name is 
Death " (Longfellow.) (6) 
He might say how old the inn-keeper 
1s or 
4. We have intelligence in France. (4.) 
6. “ He fixed thee mid this dance of 


circumstance (Browning.) (7) 
7 Mortality 
8 Prison for ocalists (4, 4) 


1! Refreshing blows. (7 


standard. (8.) 





Solution on May 9 


The winner of Crossword No. 673 is: Miss C. M. Bowen, 8 Somerset 
Road, W. Ealing, London, W.13 
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TAX FREE TO INVESTOR 
Easy Withdrawals 
No Depreciation of Capital 
TOTAL ASSETS - £2,000,000 


MAIDENHEAD 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


FUDOR HOUSE, 58, KING STREET, MAIDENHEAD 
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A. J. GREEN, F.C.C.S., F.L.AG 
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